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PREFACE 


We are glad to place in the hands of historians the proceed- 
ings of the fifth series of inter-university seminars, held at the 
Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Calcutta University, on the 21st and 22nd February, 
1969. The subjects of the two days’ seminars were— (1) 


Foreigners in Ancient India, and (2) Laksmi and Sarasvati in 
Art and Literature. 


As usual, the articles available for publication have been 
published without much substantial change. The number of 
papers on Laksmi and Sarasvati, received for the Second Day’s 
Seminar, would suggest that more people are interested in the 
Goddess of Prosperity than in the Goddess of Learning. 


The proceedings have been drawn up on the basis of the 
report submitted by Sri R. K. Billorey, the other reporters 
having failed to submit their notes. It is a matter of satisfac- 
tion to me that Sri Billorey has done the job efficiently, and I 
am extremely thankful to him. The index of the volume has 
been prepared by Dr. Sm. K. Saha and Dr. S. P. Singh to 
whom also my sincere thanks are due. 


" Centre of Advanced Study in 
AIHC, Calcutta University, D. C. SIRCAR 
51/2, Hazra Road, Calcutta-19, Director 
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SM. M. MUKHOPADHYAY Beltala Girls' School, Calcutta 
| and others. 


Reporters: Sri R. K. BiLLOREY and others. 





“A FOREIGNERS 
Morning Session 


The session began at 10-30 A.M., and Prof. D. C. Sircar 
welcomed the scholars assembled, with particular reference to 
the representatives of various universities. He observed that 
invitation had been extended to the following seventeen 

universities requesting them to send their representatives to 
participate in the seminars—(1) Allahabad, (2) Andhra, 
(3) Annamalai, (4) Banaras, (5) Bombay, (6) Burdwan, (7) 
Jadavpur, (8) Jodhpur, (9) Karnatak, (10) Kerala, (11) Lucknow, 
(12) Magadh, (13) Patna, (14) Poona, (15) Saugor, (16) Utkal, 
and (17) Visva-Bharati. Of these, only 11 universities named 
their representatives—(1) Allahabad (Dr. V. C. Srivastava), 
(2) Andhra (Dr. K. Sundaram), (3) Annamalai (Dr. B. V. 
Ramanujam), (4) Banaras (Prof. A. K. Narain, and Dr. L. K. 
Tripathi in place of Dr. Vidya Prakash, deceased), (5) Bombay 
(Dr. L. B. Keny), (6) Burdwan (Dr. B. Chatterjee), (7) 
Jadavpur (Dr. Sm. B. Lahiri and Dr. S. K. Maity), (8) Lucknow 
(Dr. K. K. Thaplyal), (9) Magadh (Dr. U. Thakur), (10) Poona 
(Dr. M. K. Dhavalikar), and (11) Saugor (Prof. K. D. Bajpai). 
Out ofthe said scholars who were specially invited by the 
Centre, Dr. Sundaram, Dr. Tripathi and Dr. Sm. Lahiri 
actually came to attend the seminars, and to them the Centre 
was extremely thankful. Prof. Sircar expressed his grateful- 
mess to the representatives of a few other universities who had 
sent their papers for the seminars, but were unable to attend 
them, and also to the few scholars who attended the seminars 
in their personal capacity and not as representatives of their 
institutions. He thanked Sri K. S. Behera who expected the 
approval of the Utkal University to represent it and sent a 
paper for the seminars. 

Altogether eleven papers had been contributed to this day's 
seminar, the authors of seven of which were present. 

- Dr. A. N. Lahiri was first invited to read his paper entitled 
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"Influence of the Coins of Foreign Rulers on Indigenous Issues”. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar initiated the discussion on Dr. Lahiri's . 
paper by pointing out that more has been said in it on the. 
Indianisation of foreign coins than on the foreign influence 
on early Indian coinage which is the subject indicated by the 
title of the paper. He also observed that the influence was 
from both sides, i.e. of foreign on Indian coinage and of 
Indian on foreign coinage. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay also 
regarded the influence as reciprocal. Dr. Lahiri said that 
the foreigner adopted the Indian 20-rati standard, though it has 
not been proved that this standard was really followed in 
India. Prof. D. C. Sircar did not accept the latter view. 
Dr. Bandyopadhyay pointed out that the extant specimens of 
coins generally suffered from wear and tear, so that it is 
difficult to hazard a definite opinion on the subject. Prof. 
Sircar and Dr. Tripathi agreed with this view. Dr. 
Bandyopadhyay then pointed out that Dr. Lahiri had men- 
tioned only the gold and silver issues of the Guptas, but not 
their brass and copper coins and that the brass coins of the 
late Kusána king named Basana or Pasana appear to have 
influenced the brass coinage of Candragupta II noticed by 
C. D. Chatterjee in JUPH S, N. S., Vol. I, No. 2. Dr. Lahiri 
observed that the Gupta brass coins are few and the foreign , 
influence on them seems to be negligible. Prof. Sircar, how- 


ever, felt that the evidence of these coins should ‘be taken 
note of. 


Dr. K. Sundaram read his paper entitled *Fa-hien—a . 
Perspective’, in which, inter alia, he suggested that the Indians . 
mainly developed the sea-route to China, while the Chinese . 
primarily developed the land-route to India. Prof. D. C. 
Sircar commented on Dr. Sundaram's statement that. 
Mathura was the capital of  Kaniska's empire; he- 
said that Kaniska is represented as the king of 
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Gandhāra of which the capital was Purusapura (Peshawar) 
while Mathura was probably the centre of an important 
administrative division or of religious and commercial activity. 
Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay referred to Dr. Sundaram's views 
regarding Kaniska's responsibility for the spread of Buddhism 
to the frontiers of China and said that royal patronage was 
not required for the spread of religious faith. Prof. Sircar 
also observed that a religion could be propagated by the 
monks. He further pointed out that Kaniska’s coins bear 
the figures of numerous divinities which are mostly Greek and 
West Asian, so that he may not have been a staunch Buddhist 
at all. Sri D. Mukherjee agreed with this view. Dr. 
Bandyopadhyay drew attention to Kumaralata's Kalpanāmaņdi- 
tika (composed about the second century A.D. and translated 
into Chinese by Kumarajiva about 405 A.D.) which 
mentions Kaniska and deals with Buddhism. 


Dr. D. R. Das next read a note entitled ‘Foreign Influence 
ona Bishnupur Terracotta Panel’. Itis from the Jorbanpla 
temple and deals with a motif representing tigers persuing a flee- 
ing deer on which Dr. Das traced Perso-Mughul or European 
influence. The photograph exhibited 'by Dr. Das not being 
quite clear, the identification of the motif was doubted by 
some and Sri D. Mukherjee said that any suggestion may be 
offered on the basis of an indistinct photograph ; but Dr. Das 
said that there could not be any doubt about it. As regards 
Dr. Das'sstatement that he has not noticed the motif else- 
where, Dr. Tripathi observed that similar motifs occur on a 
Gupta pillar at Ajanta and in Early Calukyan art. Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay and Dr. A. N. Lahiri doubted whether the 
paper suited the subject of the seminar, since Dr. Das’s 
material is late medieval on which Mughul or European 
influeuce has been traced. But Prof. Sircar pointed out the 
possiblity of making such topics relevant by posing the 
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question whether a late art motif or socio-religious custom 
can be traced in earlier sources. 


The morning session ended with the lunch interval at 
IP. M. 


Afternoon Session 


After the resumption of the session in the afternoon, Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay read his paper on ‘Foreign Official Desig- 
nations in Eurly Indian Records’. In this connection, 
Prof. Sircar remembered his note on  Sarabhaiga= 
Sarabhaüga = Sarobhaánga (i. e. Persian Sarhang) appearing 
some years back in the Epigraphia Indica, in which reference 
was made to other essentially foreign official designations like 
Ganjavara, Pīlūpati, Dibira, etc. Dr. K. Sundaram wanted to 
know how foreign influence could be traced in ancient Indian 
administration. Dr. Bandyopadhyay pointed out that foreign 
invaders played a significant part in ancient Indian politics, so 
that it was possible for the administration of the country to 
have been influenced by them. Prof. Sircar, Dr. Tripathi and 
Sri D. Mukherjee supported this view. 

Next Sri C. D. Chatterjee read his paper on *The Yonas 
and the Yonaloka' in which he dealt with the mention of the 
Yavana country in Indian literature, especially in Pali works. 
As regards the Majjhimanikāya reference to the Yona-Kamboja 
people in the age of the Buddha, as mentioned by Sri 
Chatterjee, Dr. Sundaram wanted to know how it was possible 
for the Buddha (c. 544-486 B.C.) to have known anything 
about the Yavanas and Kambojas. Sri Chatterjee replied that 
Indian merchants, who had commercial intercourse with the 
ports of the Persian Gulf since prehistoric times, brought 
information about the foreigners and their lands. He referred 
to Indian trade with Baveru or Babylon and to the discovery 
of Indian textile in Western Asia. Prof. Sircar, however, 
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regarded the  Majjhimanikaya reference as  anachronical, 
because the work was composed, in his opinion, long after 
the Buddha, when the Yavana and Kamboja settlements in the 
Uttarapatha division of ancient Kumaridvipa (Bharatavarsa) 
were well known. He further pointed out that Sri Chatterjee 
mentioned Yonaka = Yavana in a geographical sense, though 
the name is also applied to a people. Sri Chatterjee observed 
that Yonaka as the name of a people is well known, but that 
his paper was emphasising the geographical sense of 
Yonaka. Some other questions were put to Sri Chatterjee who 
felt, however, that they were not quite relevant to his paper. 


Prof. D. C. Sircar then read his paper entitled "Ašoka's 
Edicts for the Yavanas and Kambojas’, in which he dealt with 
the recently discovered Kandahar Edicts in Greek and Aramaic 
and offered, for the first time, an English translation of the 
condensed Greek version of Edicts XII and XIII, which lacks 
the early part of the former and the concluding section of the 
latter, on the basis of their French translation appearing in the 
Journal Asiatique, 1964. The existence of these Greek and 
Aramaic inscriptions at Kandahar (ancient ‘Alexandria among 
the Arachosians’), Prof. Sircar pointed out, shows that the 
Yavana and Kamboja population in ASoka’s empire had its 
greatest concentration in the Kandahar region. He further 
observed that the reference to the conquest of Kalinga in the 
Kandahar version of Rock Edict XIII is interesting in view of 
the fact that itis found in ASokan records discovered outside 
Kalinga (the Orissa region) where the king did not like to admit 
his remorse after the Kalinga war. 


Sri C. D. Chatterjee remarked that Prof. Sircar did not 
F mention in this connection the fact that he had occasion to - 
translate the Greek and Aramaic versions of a Minor Rock = 
= Edict from Kandahar in Ašokan Prakrit of the Shahbazgarhi- — 
q ae tpe eo skillfully that the translation reads like a 
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original Ašokan record. Sri T. N. Chakraborty wanted to know 
where the Aramaic versions of Ašokan Edicts have been found, 
and Sri C. D. Chatterjee replied that they have been discovered 
even in Taxila. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay remarked that the 
Kandahar Edicts must have been translated from Prakrit for 
the Yavana and Kamboja subjects of Ašoka. Prof. Sircar 
said that Ašoka may have dictated the Prakrit text to some 
officers, but that the Greek and Aramaic versions may have 
been prepared by some Yavana and Kamboja officers of Asoka 
with the help of Prakrit-knowing officials. Dr. A. N. Lahiri 
wanted to know whether Ašoka visited Kandahar, and Prof. 
Sircar replied that we have as yet no evidence to prove A$oka's 
visit to the area. As regards the spread of Buddhism in 
Western Asia, Prof. Sircar observed that Ašoka was certainly 
a Buddhist and appears to have sent Buddhist missionaries to 
that region. Buddhist monks may have also travelled to the 
said area of their own accord for the propagation of their 
religion. Dr. L. K. Tripathi wanted to know why there is no 
reference to ASoka in the Classical works. Prof. Sircar said 
that the reason is unknown ; but it may be due to the absence 
of any West Asian ambassador at Ašoka's court. Sri C. D. 
Chatterjee remarked that Yonaka Dhammarakkhita was a 
Greek ambassador or member of the embassy, who became a 
Buddhist, while Sri D. Mukherjee pointed out that there was 
another Greek monk named Yonaka. Regarding the conquest 
of Kalinga, Sri C. D. Chatterjee doubted Ašoka”s claims, 
because, in his opinion, Kalinga formed a part of Candragupta 
Maurya's empire. On this, Sri L. K, Pramanik and Sri R. K. 
Billorey wanted to know whether there was evidence regarding 
diminution of the Maurya empire during Bindusāra's reign. 
Prof. Sircar said that there was no definite evidence on that 
point. He further observed that Kalinga was a part of the 


Nanda empire and must have rebelled against the Mauryas so 
that Asoka had to conquer it. 
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The last paper on the subject was read by Sri C. L. 
Chakrabarti, his topic being ‘Some Foreign Settlements in 
Uttarapatha', in which reference was made to the various cities 
founded by Alexander the Great in Afghanistan and West 
Pakistan, usually under the name of Alexandria, and some 
others founded by other foreigners like the Indo-Greeks, Indo- 
Scythians, Kusanas and Hūnas, such as Dattamitri (after 
Demetrius), Minnagara, Huskapura (after Huviska), Juskapura 


(after Vajheska or Vāsiska), . Kaniskapura (after Kaniska), 
Mihirapura (after Mihirakula), etc. 


Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that there may be a few 
omissions in Sri Chakrabarti's list of cities founded by foreign 
rulers, since the Rājataranginī attributes the foundation of a 
city called Jayasvāmipura (apparentlysnamed after Jayasvamin, 
a form of Visnu) by the Turuska king Juska. Dr. A. N, Lahiri 
wanted to know whether there is any cvidence for regarding 
the cities as foreign settlements, while Dr. D. R. Das observed 
that they were foreign settlements in a limited sense. Prof. 
Sircar said that some of the cities, especially those founded by 
Alexander the Great, must have been meant for garrisoning 
foreign troops in order to keep the districts around them 
under subjection ; but he admitted that some of them may 
have been built for the purpose of creating a trade centre or a 
temple town, and that these may not have had a considerable 
foreign garrison. However, he pointed out thatin any such city or 


township, some foreign personnel were expected to be present 
since the preservation of law and order and the suppression of 
rebellion of the local people was the responsibility of the foreign 
Government. Dr. L. K. Tripathi considered it natural that 
the foreign rulers would found cities at strategic places for 
keeping control over the territories they conquered and that 
they would rely on their own men rather than on local recruits. 
Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay said that such cities were not inhabited 
by foreigners only. Prof. Sircar replied that most of them 
appear to have had a foreigners’ enclave. 


The day's session closed at 5 P. M. 





I 


FOREIGNERS IN THE AJANTA PAINTINGS 
M. K. Dhavalikar, Deccan College, Poona University 


The Buddhist rock-cut cave temples at Ajanta (Aurangabad 
District, Maharashtra) constitute a glorious heritage of 
humanity. Belonging as they do to two different phases of 
architectural development, they are adorned with paintings on 
their wall surfaces. It seems that quite a number of caves 
were formerly decorated with paintings. But unfortunately 
much of it has perished due to the ravages of time and man, 
and only a few fragments of paintings of the Satavahana period 
have survived. But Caves Nos. I, II, XVI and XVII, which 
can be assigned to the Vakataka-Gupta period,' still contain 
several large panels on their walls. They mostly depict the 
Jātakas and the Avadānas, and we find the contemporary life 
reflected in them. They thus constitute a valuable documentary 
on the culture of golden age in all its kaleidoscopic variety. 
We must agree with Pandit Nehru who observed that “‘Ajanta 
takes us into a distant, dreamlike, yet a very real world."'? 

The paintings of the Vakataka-Gupta age depict, in several 
panels, men and women who, from their physiognomy and 
dress, appear to be of foreign origin. Sometimes we find them 
in the palace employ as royal bodyguards and chambermaids 












- 

«ās i 

à L 1 Walter Spink has recently shown that all the Mahayana caves 

pe at Ajanta were excavated during the reign of Harisena ( c. 460-510 A.D. ). — 
See his paper “From History to Art History : Monuments of the Deccan', 

— The XXVI International Congress of Orientalists, Summaries of Papers, 

: C lv Delhi, 1964, p. 243. [There is mo reason to assign a reign of 50 

| yea rs to Harisena.— Ed. | 

2. vA Discovery of India, Calcutta, 1944, p. 246. 
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or as merchants offering presents to Indian kings. They also 
appear as pious devotees listening, with rapt attention, to the 
sermon of the ‘Englightened One’ or engrossed in dalliance with 
their companions. There should be little doubt that these 
foreigners were there in India during the Vakataka-Gupta age, 
or else it would not have been possible for the master-artists of 
Ajanta to portray them so realistically in the paintings. 


The existence of foreigners in the Ajanta paintings was first 
noticed by Ralph and Grisley who distinctly made out the 
foreigners as against the native Indians.” Since then several 
scholars have attempted to identify their nationality ; e.g., 
Rajendralal Mitra* who has given us an excellent account. 
Fergusson propounded the theory of the exchange of embassies 
between India and Persia on the basis of the existence of some 
foreigners in the panels in Cave I.” Yazdani, in his magnum 
opus on Ajanta, has described them fairly accurately and in 
great detail^ while Moti Chandra has studied their costumes.’ 
However, there does not appear to be a general agreement 
regarding the nationality of several personalities in the paintings 
whereas some people have not yet received the attention of 
scholars. Itis therefore necessary that we try to know the 
identity of these foreigners depicted in the paintings. 


One of the most important and yet a very controversial 
panel is that which has been identified, though wrongly, as the 
“Embassy” scene." It is painted on the right side wall in Cave I 
and is presently in an extremely bad state of preservation, 
many of its details being lost. It depicts a king sitting on throne 


See JASB, Vol, XLVII, 1878, pp. 62-72. 
Loc. cit. 


JRAS, 1879, pp. 155tf. 

Ajanta, Pls. and Text, Pts. I-TV. 

Bharatiya Vešabhūsā, Prayag, Sam. 2007. 
Yazdani, op. cit., Pt. I, Pl, X XXVIII. 
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in the Darbar Hall with all his paraphernalia, and persons, 
undoubtedly foreigners, are shown as offering gifts to him. The 
dress of the foreigners, though different in colour, is indentical 
in form. The first person, near the king, is shown wearing a 
full-sleeved striped tunic with a V-shaped neck and tight 
trousers. He also wears a tall, pointed cap, and holds some 
object — probably a pearl string —in his left hand and is showing 
it to the king by his right hand. Near the margin of the right 
sleeve are seen two loosely hanging laces probably 
for fastening to the loose sleeve. The other person 
wears a similar but plain dress and also top boots 
into which his trousers are tucked. His cap, though 
similar to that of his leader, has a sort of tassel at the 
top. The third person behind him wears a similar costume. 
He is shown holding a tray containing gifts. On the extreme 
right, some persons belonging to the same group are seen 
entering through the gateway. 


All the foreigners in the ‘Embassy’ scene look trim and wiry 
and have a fair complexion. They have a straight nose and a 
broad forehead, and some of them havea clipped beard, As the 
scene was taken to represent the embassy of the Sassanian king 
Khusrū II (590-628 A. D.), in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, 
to the court of the Cālukya monarch Pulakesin II (610-42 A.D.), 
the people were naturally supposed to be Iranians.” Rajendralal 
Mitra also thought them to be Persians." However, there now 
seems to be a general agreement among scholars that it does 
not represent the so-called embassy." Yazdani therefore 


9 V.A.Smith., Early History of India, 4th ed., pp. 442-43. 
10 Op. cit., pp. 66-68. 


11 That there was no such exchange of embassies has been very 
convincingly shown by R.C. Majumdar, ‘Pulakesi and Khusru II,’ JIH, 
Vol, XXX, 1944, pp. 184 ff. 
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thought them to be of Turkish origin." But, as they are not 
hefty and of ponderous proportion, it appears that they are 
neither Iranians nor Central Asians. Moti Chandra has 
pointed out the similarity between these figures and those 
portrayed in a first century fresco from Dura Europos and 
proposed that they are Syrians. But the Dura Europos frescoes 
are far removed from those of Ajanta in point of time, and 
he is therefore not certain about it.'* 

The panelisthus controversial and so also is the identification 
of the forcigners depicted in it. However, on close observation, 
it appears that these persons are probably Syrian merchants. 
The tunic and the tall conical headgear, very similar to the ones 
worn by the persons in the scene, have actually been found in 
the excavations of Dura Europos.** They have been dated to 
the middle of third century while the Mahayana caves at 
Ajanta, as shown by Spink, belong to the latter half of the 5th 
century. The time lag is therefore quite negligible. It may be 
noted in this connection that, although Indian trade with the 
Roman empire declined to a considerable extent after the third 
century, there is no doubt that it continued for at least two or 
three hundred years more. This is clearly demonstrated by the 
finds of Roman coins in South India. The Indians were 

še? therefore in close contact with Syrian merchants, and that is 

P why the master artists of Ajanta portrayed them in the 
paintings. 

Another important panel which occurs in Cave I shows a 

| drinking scene in which all the persons, male and female, are 

foreigners.!5 The central figure, obviously a chieftain, is shown 
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sitting in a cross-legged fashion on a well-stuffed diwan with a 
curved back. He wears a full-sleeved tunic of which the round 
neck, the arm-bands and the cuffs are decorated with embroid- 
ered patterns. It is probably fastened at the back where 
streamers are seen fluttering. He also wears a jewelled girdle 
and a domical cap which appears to be fur-brimmed. He is 
quite hefty, and his physical features are somewhat coarse. His 
nose is rather broad and the eyes hooded. He is shown with 
unkempt hair and beard and mustaches. He holds in his right 
hand a wine cup. 

The chief is accompanied by his consort who is shown 
sitting on the diwan by his side. She appears to be wearing a 
long flowing gown which also bears embroidered patterns. In 
sharp contrast to her consort, her features are extremely 
delicate and, of all the women of foreign origin at Ajanta, she 
is the most beautiful. She wears a dainty tiara. At the 
extreme right and left are two maids holding high-necked wine 
flagons, who are serving wine to their master. They both 
wear long, embroidered skirts reaching the ground and a full- 
sleeved bodice. They also wear a forehead band. Though 
their complexion is fair, their features appear somewhat coarse. 

In front of the chief are two servants who are shown sitting 
on the ground. They also wear full-sleeved tunics and 
domical headgears. They hold large plates in their hands and 
are serving eatables to their master. They are thick-lipped 
and bearded, and their snub nose and extremely dark 
complexion indicate their Negroid origin. 

This drinking scene, or ‘the Bacchanalian scene’ as it is 
called, has been thought by Fergussonto portray the Persian 
king Khusrü II and his famous queen Shirin.*° However, it is 
extremely difficult to accept this view even if it is conceded that 


16 JRAS, 1879, pp. 155 ff. 
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the cave belongs to the 6th or 7th century A. D. At best we 
can take it to represent some foreign chieftain with his consort 
and retinue. From the:dress, he appears to be a Persian 
nobleman. His headgear is the typical Persian khol (Skt. 
kulala). The consort and the maids being of fair complexion 
can also be said to be Iranians whereas the attendants sitting 
on the floor are possibly Negro slaves. 

A very similar panel is painted in the same cave, the only 
difference being that the Negroid slaves are absent in this 
scene.” We can therefore see the details of the costume of 
those who are present. The mantle or cape of the chief can 
be clearly seen in this picture. So also are the high boots of 
the master and his consort. The latter wears a full-sleeved, 
knee-reaching tunic while the maid on the left has put on a 
long flowing skirt which reaches the ground. The maid on 
the left, from her physiognomy, appears to be of Negroid 
origin. It is needless to state that the master and the consort 
are Iranians. Both these scenes showing an Iranian chief, 
drinking wine with his consort and attendants, have been taken 
by Mitra to represent Bactrian domestic scenes.!'* 

Ina small decorative panel in Cave II, two jovial com- 
panions are shown talking over a cup of wine. They wear 
full-sleeved tunics and trousers tucked into high boots. Their 
broad-brimmed domical caps are adorned with tufts. Their 
mustaches and the long nose are especially noteworthy. There 
should be little doubt that they are Iranians. 


In Cave XVII is 'depicted a palace scene (unidentified) 
which shows a prince and a princess drinking wine." They 


17 Fora fine reproduction of this panel, see Mitra in JASB, Vol. 
XLVII, 1878, Pl. IH. 

18 ibid. , pp. 68-72. 

19 Yazdani, op. cit., Pt. 11, Pl. XI(a). 

20 Ibid.. Pt. IIJ, Pl, LXVI. 
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are attended upon by a palace maid who is serving wine to 
her master through a flagon. She is standing to the left of the 
royal couple. She wears a full-sleeved bodice, rather long, and 
resting on her hips. It is decorated with star patterns and 
probably has a front opening. She has donned a conical cap 
which is ornamented with beaded pattern along the margin and 
the central ridge. Her fair and delicate features show that 
she is probably of Iranian origin. 

There are two very interesting figures in the famous panel 
showing Padmapani in Cave 1. They are the male and 
female attendants of the Bodhisattva. On his left is a camara- 
dhāriņī who is not seen completely as she is partially covered 
by Padmapāni and the lady who has been identified as 
Yasodhara. She can at once be recognised as a foreigner 
because of her dress and the headgear. She wears a full- 
sleeved gown of blue colour which almost reaches the ground 
and the curious headdress consists of a tall conical cap with 
three upturned flaps, one in the centre and the other two on 
sides. The flaps are lavishly ornamented with an outsize jewel 
in the centre, which is fringed by smaller ones. The central 
vertical band is also similarly gem-studded and on the top of 
the headgear is a big round gem, simulating a tassel. The 
camara-dhdarini is of a very fair complexion and looks extremely 
charming because of her delicate features. Her acquiline nose 
is noteworthy for the strong nose-bridge. Infact, if we compare 
her to Yašodharā, who is seen standing by her side, the latter 
looks darker. The camara-dhdrini therefore appears to have 
been imported from the Western World, most probably from 


Iran. This is indicated by her prominent nose and 
typical headdress. 


The presence of women of foreign origin in royal house- 
holds as chowrie-bearers and maids is interesting inasmuch as 


21 Ibid., Pt, I, Pl. XXVI. 








| 25 Ibid. Pt. II, Pl. XX. 
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it corroborates the evidence from contemporary literature. 
The Yavanis were officials of the royal harem and acted as 
bearers and keepers of the king's personal arms. They cons- 
tantly accompanied the king and also acted as bodyguards.** 
The foreigners in the palace employ used to wear their own 
(i.e. foreign) clothes. They were not able to talk with others 
as they did not know the languages ; they could manage with 
gestures.?? 

In the Campeya Jātaka scene in Cave I, we notice a 
foreigner serving as a royal bodyguard.™* He is shown in the 
group of royal attendants standing behind the king. He is 
quite tall and hefty and his physiognomy is coarse and rugged. 
His broad and flat nose, the thin, drooping mustaches with 
twirled up ends and the ponderous chest are noteworthy. He 
wears a full-sleeved tunic with round neck and, over it, 
apparently a chain-mail armour (/oha-jalika). On the back 
he has donned a cape (dcchddanaka) which is fastened at the 
neck in front. His domical cap is broad-brimmed and is 
crowned by a crescentic member. It is of the kulaha type. 
His physical features and the drooping mustaches remind us 
of the Mughul invaders of the mediaeval period. He there- 
fore appears to belong to some Central Asian tribe. The 
Central Asians have also been shown in other panels in their 
characteristic dress. They were usually employed as royal 
bodyguards.** 


The Ajanta illustrations show that Iranians were also 
employed by Indian kings. An attendant in the Mahākapi 


Jātaka scene (Cave XVII)** and another in the ‘Palace’ scene 


22 B.S. Upadhyaya, India in Kālidāsa, Delhi, 1968, pp. 135-36. 
Z Antagadadasāo, trans. L.D. Barnett, London, 1907, pp. 28-29, 
24 Yazdani, op. cit., Pt, I, Pl. XXXV B 





ji 26 Ibid., Pt. IV, Pl. XI(b). 
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(Cave I)" have been shown wearing tunics and trousers and 
tall conical caps. There are three more in the scene showing 
‘the conversion of Nanda’ (Cave XVI). Their dress and 
physiognomy suggest that they are probably of Iranian origin. 


The standard-bearer of Padmapani is also a foreigner.” 
The figure is now defaced to a .considerable extent and the 
details of his costume cannot be seen clearly because they 
are hidden by other figures. However, he appears to wear 
a full-sleeved tunic with a round neck. His complexion is 
dark, the nose broad and flat and the lips thick. Besides, 
a very interesting feature of this figure is the extremely 
curly hair. On the forehead he wears a jewelled wreath, a 
characteristic Roman ornament. He is very .probably of 
Negroid origin. This is extremely interesting for it is corro- 
borated by evidence froma Jaina text which tells us that 
slaves were imported into India from some parts of Africa.” 


A panel in Cave XVII depicts the Buddha preaching 
to a large audiencc.** In the gathering, there are several 
persons who, on account of their dress and physiognomy, 
can be easily recognised as foreigners. One of them, who 
is shown riding an elephant, wears a full-sleeved tunic which 
bears embroidered patterns on the sleeves, arm-bands and 
chest. At the back, the streamers are seen fluttering. Another 
person, a horse-rider, also wears a similar dress ; but his tunic 
has a V-shaped neck. He wears a tall conical cap. A second 
horse-rider, standing by his side, also wears a similar dress. 


There are two more persons, sitting on the left and holding 





curved swords and large oval shields. One of them is 


27 bid., Pt. I, Pl. XXXVII. 


28 Jbid., Pt. III, Pi. LIII. 
29 Ibid., Pt. I, Pl. XXIV. 

30 Antagadadasāo, pp. 28-29. 

— 231 Yazdāni, op.cit.,Pt. IV, Pl, XXXIX. 
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bearded and the other clean shaven. Their costume is 
similar to that of the preceding ones. Yet one more person 
with a similar dress has, in addition, a waist-band (kamarband). 
He has also donned a headgear, which is neither conical 
nor domical, but looks like a turban. All these persons 
are characterised by coarse, rugged features. They have been 
identified by Moti Chandra?! as Iranians, while, according 
to Yazdani, they belong to the regions adjoining the north- 
west frontier of India." It is, however, very difficult to say 
anything precisely in this regard. But it seems likely that 
they are the chieftains of some nomadic tribes of Central 
Asia where Buddhism had made much headway at a very 
early period. This is further corroborated by the resemblance 
between the physiognomy of these people and that of the 
Tokharian cavaliers portrayed in a 7th century fresco at 
Bezeklik.** 

In the same panel, we also notice a group of ten 
female figures who are attending the congregation.** Of 
these, two are apparently foreigners. The one on the left 
is wearing an embroidered headdress to which is attached 
a veil of white gauze ; the headdress also has an ornamental 
band round the forehead. A very similar headdress is worn 
by a palace maid in the famous scene showing the ‘Dying 
Princess’ in Cave XVI* The headdress together with the 
veil is strikingly similar to that of a Palmyrene lady. Both 
the ladies therefore can be taken to be Syrians. The other 


- 


32 Obp.cit., p.211. 


33 Op. cit., Pt. IV, Text, p. 69. 

34 See Henry Seyrig, in Syria, Vol. XVIII, 1937, p. 12, Pl. II(2). 

35 Yazdani, op. cir., Pt. IV, Pl. XL(a). 

36 Jbid., Pt. III, Pl. LII. 

37 Millia Davenport, The Book of Costume, New York, 1962, p. 78, 
Fig. 276. 
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lady in the congregation, who wears a striped gown, may 
also be a Syrian. Yazdani thought that “the artist appa- 
rently had in mind the dress and physiognomy of Parthian 
women.''** But Parthians were a thing of the past by the 
fifth century, and it is therefore difficult to agree with Yazdani. 

A very curious personality is a bhiksu in the group of 
monks shown in the scene of the distribution of alms.?? 
The person wears a long sleeveless gown with slits for arms. 
His headgear is tall and conical, and curiously enough, 
a skull has been fixed in it. His complexion is fair and 
he can therefore be taken to be a foreigner. He is perhaps 
a subject of the Byzantine empire who came to India and, 
as the skull would show, became a Kapálika.*^ 


On the left wall of Cave XVII are painted some episodes 
from the Vessantara Jātaka**" One of them shows four 
friars who had arrived too late on the day of ‘the gift 
of seven hundreds’. One of these friars has been indentified 
by Yazdani as a Chinese because of his Mongoloid fea- 
tures. He further thinks that he was painted by some 
Chinese artist who had come all the way to Ajanta with 
the object of learning Buddhist religious art to  embellish 
the shrines of his own country with similar subjects. The 
person indentified as Chinese has slit eyes, sharp thin nose 
and drooping mustaches. In fact, on closer observation, 


38  Op.cit., Pt. IV, Text, pp. 66-67. 

49 jbid., Pt. III, Pl. LXIV. 

40 The infiltration of these Roman subjects into India has been 
attributed to their persecution by the Byzantine emperors. See H. Goetz, 
‘Imperial Rome and the Genesis of Classic Indian Art’, East and West, 
Vol. X, 1959, pp. 261-62. 


41 Yazdani, op. cit., Pt. IV, Pl. XXIII. 


42 ‘Chinese Artists and an Ajanta Painting’, S. K. Belvalkar Felfcita- 
tion Vol., Banaras, 1957, pp. 247-48. 
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it becomes clear that all the four friars have similar physical 
features, and they look more like Tibetans who used to 
come to India in large numbers for pilgrimage. 


The foregoing analysis of the evidence from the Ajanta 
paintings shows that a majority of foreigners depicted in them 
are Iranians. This obviously was due to India's intimate 
contact with Sassanid Iran during the Vākātaka-Gupta 
period. The trade between the two countries was in a 
flourishing state and even though the overland route through 
the mountain passes in the north-west existed from a very early 
period, the sea-ports on the western coast were equally 
important for the sea-borne trade with the western world.*? It 
appears that a colony of Iranians existed in Western India 
during this period.** The artists were accustomed to see them 
frequently and that is why they could be so realistically 
portrayed in the paintings. This also explains the infiltration 
of several Iranian elements in Indian culture. Even though 
the stitched clothes like tunics and trousers were introduced 
earlier by the Sakas of Central Asia, they took a considerable 
time to be adopted by Indians, for it is only in the Vākātaka- 
Gupta period that we find Indians wearing them, though rarely. 
The Ajanta evidence shows that kings wore trousers and tunic 
when they went ahunting. High army officers also wore them ; 
but, in addition, they also donned a cape (acchadanaka) which 
was possibly introduced by the Sassanians.** Even prince 
Siddhartha as a child has been shown in this foreign garb in the 


43 Raghu is said to have proceeded to Iran by land route implying m 
thereby that an alternate sea-route existed. See Raghu, IV. 60. zb 
. 44 Moti Chandra, Geographical and Economic Studies in the 
. Mahābhārata—Upāyana Parva, Lucknow, p. 104. pee 
ir E _ 45 Foran excellent illustration of this type of cape Per AEDEM Godara, — 
| The Art of Iran, London, 1965, Fig. 101. 4 Li 
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paintings. All this goes to show that this was the time when 
these foreign elements were being Indianized and assimilated 
in the pattern of culture. A 

We have already seen that it becomes extremely difficult to 
fix the nationality of the foreigners depicted in the paintings. 
This, in the main, is due to the similarity in their dress which 
consists of a full-sleeved tunic and trousers and high boots. 
The confusion is due to the fact that this was originally the 
dress of the Sakas (Scythians of Classical literature). “Their 
charactertstic outfit was the pointed cap and long, wide trousers 
of a soft material, which were sometimes tucked into pliable 
boots reaching halfway upto the calves. The coat was of 
the same material as the trousers and was fastened bya 
belt. Sometimes it was so cut as to form a sort of apron which 
reached down the knees." This costume was admirably 
adapted to the Scythian ways of life and fighting. 

This nomadic costume spread over the whole of Iran 
and deep into Syria. It also became the costume of the 
Parthians, with the exception of the pointed cap. As this 
costume was common over most of Western Asia, it cannot 
be taken as a criterion for identifying persons of different 
nationalities depicted in the paintings. 

As compared to the Sassanid Iranians, there are only 
a few Central Asians in the paintings. Central Asians are 
known to us from a very early time ; but only a few could 
have reached as far as Western India in those days of 
difficult communication. The evidence from the paintings 
shows that a few could have found employment in 
royal households, at least in this part of the country. Some 


46 Yazdani, op. cit., Pt. IH, Pl. LXHI ; also another child in Persian 
dress in Pt. III, Pl. L. 
47 Ludwig Bachhoffer, ‘On Greeks and Sakas in India’, JAOS, Vol. 
61, 1941, p. 247. 
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Central Asians might have been employed in the territories 
ruled by the Western Ksatrapas who themselves were of 
Saka origin. But after their downfall in the 4th century, 
many of these foreign employees would have migrated to 
the adjoining areas for employment. Similarly, very few 
Tibetans could have reached the Deccan in the course of 
their pilgrimage to Buddhist shrines. But the Chinese must 
have been extremely rare in these parts of the country, for 
they are not to be seen at Ajanta. This is surprising, for 
our contact with China was growing in the Vākātaka-Gupta 
age, and history tells us that several Chinese visited India 
at that time. But even the most celebrated of them all, 
Hiuen-tsang, confined his itinerary to Northern or at best 
to Central India ; whatever he has recorded about Maha- 
rashtra in general and Ajanta in particular was all based 
on hearsay.« This would explain the absence of the Chinese 
at Ajanta. 


* [ This does not appear to be quite correct. — Ed. | 











HI 
ASOKA'S EDICTS FOR THE YAVANAS AND KAMBOJAS 
D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University 


V. A. Smith believed that, according to the Classical 
authors, Seleucus surrendered to Candragupta Maurya 
(c. 324-300 B. C.) the districts of Aria (Herat region), 
Arachosia (Kandahar area), Paropomisadae (Kabul region) and 
Gedrosia (Beluchistan area),* while W. W. Tarn thinks that 
Candragupta received no part even of the Paropamisadae, but 
only the land lying 'east of a line starting from the Kunar 
river and following the watershed to somewhere near Quetta 
and then going to the sea by Kalat and the Purali river'.? But 
Tarn conceded that Asoka (c. 272-232 B.C.), grandson of 
Candragupta, ‘established some form of rule or suzerainty over 
the Paropamisadae’.* This is rather unconvincing because 
Asoka does not claim the conquest of any territory other than 
Kalinga. After the discovery of Ašoka's Kandahar edicts in 
1958 and 1964, it can be said that Tarn’s views are wrong and 
that Smith is right at least in respect of the inclusion of 
Central and Southern Afghanistan in ASoka’s empire inherited 
from his father and grandfather. Uttarāpatha with Taksasila 


(Taxila) as its capital was included in the empire of Bindusara 
according to tradition.* 


1 EHI, 1924 cd., pp. 159-60, 


2 The Greeks in Bactria and India, 1967, p. 100. 

3 Ibid. p. 101. Tarn's contention that RE V calls the Grecks (in 
company with the Kambojas, Gandhāras and Rastrikas) a frontier people 
while RE XIII mentions them as A£oka's subjects ‘is based on misunder- 
standing because the words anta and praryanta are used by Ašoka to 
indicate the people inhabiting the outlying districts of the Maurya empire 
as also those who lived outside. It has been overlooked that the 
Gandharas and Rāstrikas, mentioned together with the Yavanas (Greeks), 
cannot be regarded as living outside Ašoka's empire. 

4 Cf. Divvāvadāna, ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 371. 
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In the year 1958, a rock edict of the Maurya emperor 
A$oka was discovered in Southern Afghanistan at a place called 
Shar-i-Kuna near Kandahar in the vicinity of the site of the 
ancient city of “Alexandria among the Arachosians,’ founded by 
Alexander the Great. It is a bilingual record, one of the 
versions being Greek meant for the Greek or Yavana subjects 
ofthe Maurya emperors. The other version is in Aramaic 
which was the language of the Achaemenian administration 
and was apparently meant for the Kambojas who were Iranians 
settled in the north-western region of the Maurya empire and 
are mentioned in Ašoka's edicts (RE V and XIII) asa subject 
people. Both the versions were published in Italian by 
Scerato, Tucci, Carratelli and della Vida in a booklet entitled 
Un editio bilingue greco-aramaico di Asoka, Rome, 1958, and 
in French by Schlumberger, Robert, Dupont-Sommer and 
Benveniste in the Journal Asiatique, 1958, pp. 1 ff. See also 
D. C. Sircar in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 333 ff., 
and J. Filliozat in the same journal, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 1 ff. 

The contents of the edict, which we have called Minor Rock 
Edict IV, are as follows.” 


Greek Version. 


"Ten years having elapsed since his coronation, king 
Priyadaršin (Ašoka) has been showing piety to the people; And 
since then, he has rendered the people more pious, and all 
people prosper .on the whole earth.— And the king abstains 
from the slaughter of living beings, and other people including 
the king's hunters and fishermen have given up hunting. And 
those who could not control themselves have now ceased not 
to control themselves as far as they can.—And they have 


5 See Sircar, Inscriptions of Afoka, Delhi, 1967, pp. 44-45. At p. 44, 1. 
line 26, read - at a place near Kandahar. ! 
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become obedient to their father and mother and to the old 
people, contrary to what was the case previously. And, hence- 
forth, by so acting, they will live in an altogether better and 
more profitable way." 


Aramaic Version. ' 


"Ten years having passed, it so happened that our lord, 
Priyadaršin (Ašoka), became the institutor of Truth. Since 
then, evil decreased among all men, and all misfortunes he 
caused to disappear, and here are now peace and joy on the 
whole earth.—And, moreover, there is this to notein regard 
to food: for our lord, the king, only a few animals are 
killed ; having seen this, all men have given up the slaughter 
of animals ; even the fishermen are now subject to prohibi- 
tion.—Similarly, those who are without restraint have now 
ceased to be without restraint. And obedience to mother and 
to father and to old men flourishes now in conformity with the 
obligations imposed by fate on each person. And, for all the 
pious men, there is no final Judgment.—This (i.e. the practice 
of Dharma) has been profitable to all men and willbe more 
profitable in future.” 

In the year 1964, another Greek inscription of Ašoka was 
discovered near Kandahar which appears to have been the 
headquarters of a province in which the concentration of the 
Greek (Yavana) and Kamboja subjects of ASoka was the most 
conspicuous, even though both the peoples may have had 
other settlements in Afghanistan and West Pakistan. This 
inscription was first published by Daniel Schlumberger in ‘Une 
nouvelle inscription grecque d’ASoka’, Comptes rendus des 
séances de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1964, 
pp. 1-15, and later by Emile Benveniste in ‘Edits d'Ašoka 
en Traduction Grecque’, Journal Asiatique, 1964, pp. 137-57. 
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This new Greek inscription corresponds to Rock Edicts 
XII and XIII, though the earlier part of RE XII and the latter 
part of RE XIII are lacking. The above fact suggests that the 
present record is a continuation of what was engraved else- 
where in the neighbourhood and was itself continued in 
another place. From this it may be legitimately conjectured 
that a Greek version of the whole set of the fourteen major 
Rock Edicts of ASoka was engraved at the place concerned. 
It is also possible to conjecture further that, side by side with 
the said Greek version, an Aramaic version of the fourteen 
Rock Edicts were also engraved for the Kamboja people of 
the locality. 

We quote below, for-the sake of comparison, our tran- 
slation of the Shahbazgarhi version of Rock Edicts XII 
and XIII side by side with our translation of the fragments of 
the Kandahar version of the two edicts, which is based on 
the French translation of Schlumberger and Benveniste as 
explained to us by M. R. Piart, Director of Alliance 
Francaise de Calcutta. 


Shahbazgarhi Version of RE NIL? 


| "King Priyadaršin, Beloved .of the Gods (Ašoka), honours 
men of all religious communities with gifts and with honours 
Of various kinds, irrespective of whether they are ascetics or 
! householders. But the Beloved of the Gods does not value 
Ws either the offering of gifts or the honouring of people so highly 
F- as the following, viz., that there should be a growth of the 
essentials of Dharma among men of all sects.—And the 
growth of the essentials of Dharma is possible in many ways. . 
JA But its root lies in restraint in regard to speech, which means | 
Ecc that, there should be no extolment of one's own sect or dise - 
|. Jparagement of other sects on inappropriate occasions and | that xcv AN 


l H: nie. op. cit, PP. 55-56. 
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it should be moderate in every case even on appropriate 
occasions. On the contrary, other sects should be duly 
honoured in every way on all occasions.—If a person acts in 
this way, he not only promotes his own sect, but also benefits 
other sects. However, if a person acts otherwise, he not only 
injures his own sect, but also harms other sects. Truly, if a 
person extols his own sect and disparages other sects with a 
view to glorifying his sect owing merely to his attachment to 
it he injures his own sect very severely by acting in that way. 
Therefore restraint in regard to speech is commendable, 
because people should learn and respect the fundamentals in 
oneanothers Dharma.—This indeed is the desire of the 
Beloved of the Gods (Asoka) that persons of all sects become 
well-informed about the doctrines of different religions and 
acquire pure knowledge. And those who are attached to 
their respective sects should be informed as follows: ‘The 
Beloved of the Gods does not value either the offering of gifts 
or the honouring of people so highly as the following, viz., 
that there should bea growth ofthe essentials of Dharma 
among men of all sects.—Indeed, many of my officers are 
engaged for the realization of the said end, such as the 
Mahāmātras in charge of the affairs relating to Dharma, the 
Mahamatras who are superintendents of matters relating to 
the ladies of the royal household, the officers in charge of my 
cattle and pasture lands, and other classes of officials. And 
the result of their activities, as expected by me, is the pro- 
motion of each one's sect and the glorification of Dharma.’ " 


Kandahar Version of RE XII. 

NUT PR [King Priyadaršin does not value the offering of 
the gifts or the honouring of people so highly as the following, 
viz.,] piety and self-control among all schools (i.e. among the 
people of all religious sects). One can keep self-control best 
when one controls one’s tongue. And let them not extol 
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themselves (i.e. their own sects) and disparage others (i.e. other 
sects) on any account. For this is conceit, and it is better to 
try to extol other [sects] and not to disparage them in any 
manner. By doing this, they become greater and gain the 
good will of others ; by transgressing this, they do a disservice 
to their name and attract the ill will of others. Those who 
extol themselves (i.e. their own sects) and disparage other 
[sects] evince inordinate pride; by wanting to shine more 
than others, they rather harm themselves. It is advisable to 
respect oneanother mutually and, for every one, to accept the 
lessons of others. By doing this, they will increase their 
knowledge by passing on mutually what every one of them 
knows. Let there be no hesitation about telling this to those 
who put this into practice, so that they may persist always in 
piety.” 

Shahbazgarhi Version of RE XIII.” 

“The country of the Kalingas was conquered by king 
Priyadarsin, Beloved of the Gods (Ašoka), eight years after his 
coronation. In this war in Kalinga, men and animals, 
numbering one hundred and fifty thousand were carried away 
captive from that country, as many as one hundred thousand 
were killed there in action, and many times that number 
perished. After that, now that the country of the Kalingas 
has been conquered, the Beloved of the Gods is devoted to an 
intense practice of the duties relating to Dharma, to a longing 
for Dharma and to the inculcation of Dharma among the 
people. This is due to the repentance of the Beloved of the 
Gods on having conquered the country of the Kalingas. 
—Verily, the slaughter, death and deportation of men which 


. take place in the course of the conquest of an unconqured 


country are now considered extremely painful and deplorable 


7. lbid., pP. 56-59, 
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by the Beloved of the Gods. But what is considered even 
more deplorable by the Beloved of the Gods is the fact that 
injury to or slaughter or deportation of the beloved ones 
falls to the lot of the Brahmanas, the Sramanas, the adherents 
of other sects and the householders, who live in that country 
and among whom are established such virtues as obedience to 
superior personages, obedience to mother and father, obedience 
to elders and proper courtesy and firm devotion to friends, 
acquaintances, companions and relatives as well as to slaves 
and servants. And, if misfortune befalls the friends, 
acquaintances, companions and relatives of persons who are 
full of affection towards the former, even though they are 
themselves well provided for, the said misfortune as well 
becomes an injury to their own selves. In war, this fate is 
shared by all classes of men and is considered deplorable by 
the Beloved of the Gods. —Now, really there is no person 
who is not sincerely devoted to a particular religious sect.? 
Therefore the slaughter, death or deportation of even a 
hundredth part of all those people who were slain or who died 
or were carried away captive at that time in Kalinga, is now 
considered very deplorable by the Beloved of the Gods. —Now 
the Beloved of the Gods thinks that, even if a person should 
wrong him, the offence would be forgiven if it is possible to 
forgive it. And the forest-folk who live in the dominions of 
the Beloved of the Gods, even them he entreats and exhorts in 
regard to their duty. It is hereby explained to them, that, in 
spite of his repentance, the Beloved of the Gods possesses power 
enough to punish them for their crimes, so that they should 


8. Thisis put differently in the other versions, The Kalsi version, 


e.g, says, “Excepting the country of the Yavanas, there is no country 
where these two classes, viz., the Brahmanas and the Sramanas, do not 


exist; and thereisno place in any country where men are not indeed 
sincerely devoted to one sect or the other." See ibid., p. 58n. 
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turn away from evil ways and would not be killed for their 
crimes. Verily, the Beloved of the Gods desires the follow- 
ing in respect of all creatures, viz., non-injury to them, 
restraint in dealing with them, and impartiality in the case of 
crimes committed by them. —So, what is conquest through 
Dharma is now considered to be the best conquest by the 
Beloved of the Gods. And such a conquest has been achieved 
by the Beloved of the Gods not only here in his own 
dominions, but also in the territories bordering on his 
dominions, as far away as at the distance of six hundred 
yojanas, where the Yavana king named Antiyoka is ruling and 
where, beyond the kingdom of the said Antiyoka, four other 
kings named Turamaya, Antikini, Maka and Alikasundara are 
also ruling, and, towards the south where the Colas and 
Pandyas are living as far as Tamraparni. Likewise, here in 
the dominions of His Majesty, the Beloved of the Gods,—in 
the countries of the Yavanas and Kambojas, of the Nābhakas 
and Nabhapanktis, of the Bhoja-paitryanikas and of the 
Andhras and Pulindas —everywhere people are conforming to 
the instructions in Dharma imparted by the Beloved of the 
Gods. —Even where the envoys of the Beloved of the Gods 
have not penetrated, there too men have heard of the practices 
of Dharma and the ordinances issued and the instructions 
in Dharma imparted by the Beloved of the Gods, and are 
conforming to Dharma and will continue to conform to it. 
—So, whatever conquest is achieved in this way, verily, that 
conquest creates an atmosphere of satisfaction everywhere both 
among the victors and the vanquished. In the conquest 
through Dharma, satisfaction is derived by both the parties. 
But that satisfaction is indeed of little consequence. Only 
happiness of the people in the next world is what is regarded 
by the Beloved of the Gods as a great thing resulting from 
such a conquest. —And this record relating to Dharma has 
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been written on stone for the following purpose, viz., that my 
sons and great-grandsons should not think of a fresh conquest 
by arms as worth achieving, that they should adopt the policy 
of foybearance and light punishment towards the vanquished 
even if they conquer a people by arms, and that they should 
regard the conquest through Dharma as the true conquest. 
Süch a conquest brings happiness to all concerned both in this 
world and in the next. And let all their intense joys be what 
is pleasure associated with Dharma. For this 


brings 
happiness in this world as well as in the next." 


Kandahar Version of RE XIII. 


"In the eighth year of his reign, Priyadarsin conquered 
Kalinga. One hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
captured there and deported from there, one hundred thousand 
others were killed, and almost as many perished. Since that 
time, pity and compassion gripped him, and he was over- 
whelmed by that. Just as he prescribed to abstain from living 
beings, he established zeal in the organisation for piety. And, 
behold, what the king was still more afflicted by (or, this also 
the king felt with great sorrow): all those who inhabited 
there (i.e. in Kalinga), the Brahmanas or Sramanas or other 
followers of piety as well—those who inhabited there had to 
be concerned about the interests ofthe king, to revere and 
respect their teacher, their father and mother, to love and not 
to deceive their friends and companions, and to treat their 
slaves and servants as mildly as possible (or, with the utmost 
kindliness possible)— if, from among those who were behaving 
there like that, one was dead or deported, other people are 
also indirectly affected by this, and the king is extremely 
affiicted by it. And, as with the other peoples, there is [no 
place in the country where men are not ind 


eed sincerely - 
devoted to one sect or the other.]-..... 2 A 
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When we compare the Greek version of the two edicts with 
their Prakrit versions which are written in Brāhmī and 
Kharosthi and are found in different parts of India and West 
Pakistan, the first thing that attracts our attention is that the 
formeris not really a Greek translation of the latter, but 
represents a condensed version. 


This reminds us of RE XIV in which Ašoka himself says, 
"In the series of records, there are, forsooth, texts written in 
a concise form, or in a medium form, or inan elaborate form. 
And all the items of the series have not. been put together in 
all places. For my dominions are wide and much has been 
written and I shall certainly cause still more to be written.” 

Another point to which attention may be drawn is that an 
expression like daía-vars-abhisikta, ‘when I have been anointed 
ten years', seems to be correctly rendered in the Greek version 
of the Kandahar Graeco-Aramaic edict as ‘ten years having 
passed since his coronation’. An expression like asfavars- 
ābhisikta has, however, been translated in the Kandahar 
version of RE XIII as ‘in the eighth year of his reign’ which 
does not appear to be what Asoka meant. 

EM 








III 
Influence of the Coins of Foreign Rulers on Indigenous Issves* 


A. N. Lahiri, Calcutta University 


The guestion of the impact of foreign coins on the ancient 
indigenous issucs has been discussed by earlier scholars. But 
the guestion has not been dealt with ina thorough and 
comprehensive manner. We ourselves discussed it elsewhere 3 
but our discussion was confined only to the ‘archaic issues’, 
i.e. the most ancient uninscribed pieces and the later inscribed 
local coins. 

The question of foreign influence does not arise with regard 
to the origin, evolution and manufacture of the four (out of 
the five) categories of India’s ‘archaic’ coins, viz3(i) the Wheel- 
marked or the so-called Bent-bar pieces, (ii) the Cup-shaped 
or Saucer-like coins, (iii) the ‘common’ Punch-marked coins, 
and (iv) the uninscribed Cast pieces. For, these categories 
of coins were manufactured in purely indigenous processes, 
which were practically unknown outside India. Morcover, 
these issues do not betray any visible influence of any known 
foreign coin. Then, with regard to the fifth category of 
indigenous archaic coins, viz. the uninscribed die-struck pieces, 
we have already shown that, so far as the earliest known single 
and double-die coins are concerned, the question of foreign 

PUR influence also does not arise, since they employed for ‘their 
manufacture a crude indigenous method without being 
»  — influenced by any known foreign coin (or series of coins). We 
? st have, however, seen that some foreign influence is 
| pa * [The revised copy of the paper was received in February, 1969.—Ed.] 
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discernible on certain types of uninscribed double-die coins of 
Taxila. In fact, these coins might well have even been issued 
by some' foreigners, precisely Greeks. But interestingly 
enough, inspite of their devices being of somewhat non-Indian 
character, these issues were modelled on earlier indigenous coins, 

Next, with regard to the earliest 'inscribed' coins which 
were evidently issued subsequent to the above-discussed 
‘archaic’ pieces, we have already shown that foreign influence 
is conspicuous by its absence on the specimens of the first 
category, i.c. the inscribed cast coins—manufactured either 
by ‘local’ authorities or by ‘tribal’ chiefs. But so far as the 
inscribed: die-struck coins are concerned, though the issues of 
some localities and tribes were free from foreign influence, 
quite a few, however, exhibit the influence of coins issued by 
the foreign rulers of India. 

With these preliminary observations, we would make a 
brief but comprehensive survey of ancient Indian coins and see 
where, when and how coins issued by foreign rulers have 
exercised influence on the indigenous issues. We would follow 
a somewhat chronological sequence in our present study. 

The earliest known foreign coins that the Indians could 
easily come across were the  uninscribed issues of the 
Achaemenian Persians. The archaic gold darics and silver 
sigloi were rather common in North-Western India. But they 
evidently could not influence any series of contemporary or 
later indigenous currency either by their types and fabric 
(which were highly characteristic) or by their technique of 
manufacture. The view that the weight-standard of the 
Persian siglos was followed by the indigenous wheel-marked 
coins does not seem to be correct, for we have shown that 
the*wheel-marked pieces were of indigenous ‘ata-rati standard 
and had nothing to do with the weight system of the siglos. 
| -The next series of foreign coins that apparently flowed 
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into India were the issues of the enigmatic Salt Range ruler 
Sophytes. No known contemporary indigenous coin appears 
to have been in any way influenced by the thoroughly Greck- 
type coins of Sophytes. 

The coins of the Greek rulers of Bactria (ie. Northern 
Afghanistan) came after the Sophytes issues in chonological 
order, and quite a few finds, specially the discoveries in the 
Taxila excavations, clearly show that they also flowed freely 
into India. But, as is evident, the Graeco-Bactrian kings could 
not exercise any numismatic influence until they occupied 
Indian territories and actually struck coins in India. 


Of the earliest Greck kings in India, the coins of Pantaleon, 
Agathocles, Eucratides I and Demetrius III are of considerable 
interest for our study, Pantaleon and Agathocles were the 
first princes to issue for circulation in India a curious series 
of bilingual square coins in copper. Though they bear Greek 
legend on the |obverse and an evident stamp of Greek work 
manship, they depict on the reverse the figure of Yaksini 
A$vamukhi* and a legend in Prakrit written in Brahmi 
characters. "Their weight was of indigenous standard, and 
they followed the technique of manufacture peculiar to India. 
Thus, instead of casting any influence indigenous issues, 
they were themselves influenced to a great extent by coins of 
purely indigenous origin. 

But the silver coins of Eucratides I Megas and Demetrius 
III Anicetos are the most important for our present study. 
They followed the Greek technique of manufacture and were 
of Greck fabric and device, Their legends (both obverse and 
reverse) followed the Greek formula consisting of the royal 
title and epithet and the name of the king. But though they. 


* [The identification appears to be doubtful to us.—Ed.] 
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were Greek money in appearance, they did not follow the 
traditional Greek, i.e. Attic, weight-standard. We have shown 
elsewhere that the bilingual silver coins of Eucratides I and 
Demetrius III followed the $80-rati standard, which no con- 
temporary indigenous coin is so far known to follow. Silver 
coins of Eucratides, however, were ofa lower denomination 
and weighed 20 ratis, while those of Demetrius were of the 
higher 80-rati denomination. The merit of the newly 
introduced weight-standard was readily recognised, and it 
became -immensely popular not only with foreign rulers, but 
also with Indian princes as well. In fact, the 80-rati silver 
standard successfully replaced the traditional 32-rati standard 
of the silver kārsāpanņas, otherwise known as the Punch-marked 
coins. But while the Greek, Scythian and Parthian successors 
of Eucratides I and Demetrius III struck both the 80-rari 
(tetradrachm) and the 20-rati (drachm) pieces, Indian princes 
issued only coins of the latter lower denomination. 

The influence of the silver coins of the Indo-Greek rulers 
on indigenous issues was of an abiding nature. For nearly 
a millennium to come silver money of Indian princes was of 
the Indo-Greek standard. 

Chiefs of as many as seven Punjab tribes, viz. the 
Audumbaras, Kulutas, Kunindas.  Vemakis, Vrsnis and 
Yaudheyas, struck silver coins in the 20-rati standard 
introduced by Eucratides I. Not only this. The concerned 
M issues were in close imitation of the Indo-Greek money not 
ākā only in the weight standard, but also in fabric and depiction 
| of devices. In fact, the Elephant-and-Bull silver pieces of | 
_ Waimaki Rudravarman and of Mahadeva probably also of the 
= Waimaki tribe are but slavish imitations of similar coins of 

-the Indo-Greek king Apollodotus I Soter. The depiction of TEA 

(the figure of Vi&vimitra on the coin of Audumbara Dharaghosa Koki: 
ee us of that of the figure of Heracles on the. silver — ES 
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pieces of Lysias. Even coins which do not depict broad 
devices like the foreign issues, but display symbols in Indian 
fashion often manifest Indo-Greek influence. Their technique 
of manufacture and fabric bear an unmistakable Indo-Greek 
stamp. Then, again, the indigenous issuers of these coins 
also adopted the Indo-Greek principle of bilingualism by 
writing the obverse legend in Brahmi characters and the 
reverse legend in Khaorsthi characters, since the Punjab region 
where the coins were in circulation had two different groups 
of people—one speaking a particular form of Prakrit and 
using the Brahmi ahphabet and another speaking another 
Prakrit dialect and using the Kharosthi script. Moreover, the 
concerned Punjab chiefs adopted the Indo-Greek form of 
legends—consisting of [the genitive form of] a royal title, an 
epithet and the name of the issuer. Though most of them 
rest content with the simple royal title Rajan, Kuninda 
Amoghabhuti called himself a Mahdraja and  Vaimaki 
Mahadeva even assumed the imperial title Rdjardja (king of 
kings). The epithet tratara as seen on the coin of the Vrsni 
king Jnagana is directly taken from the coins of the Indo- 
Greek rulers, most of whom, specially in the Punjab, called 
themselves Sofer (Saviour) in the obverse Greek legend: and 
Tratara in the reverse Prakrit legend. The curious epithet 
vijayata as assumed by Vaimaki Rudravarman speaks of a 
*victory' on the part of that king and is reminiscent of the 
Indo-Greek epithets Nicator and Nicephoros and their Prakrit 
counterpart Jayadhara, all meaning ‘Victorious’. 


However, the coins of the Indo-Greek kings were followed 
by those of the Indo-Scythians and the Indo-Parthians. The 
Indo-Scythian issues are in most cases slavish replicas of the 
coins of the Indo-Greek kings. But their common obverse 
device, viz. the *Mounted king', requires our special attention. 
It was evidently derived from the coins of the Indo-Greek 
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rulers like? Antimachus II and Philoxenus. The Indo-Parthian 
kings used this characteristic Scythian device widely on their 
coins, besides, of course, the Parthian-type royal bust. The 
‘Mounted king’ device, however, remained long out of vogue 
until the' chiefs of Kabul and Ohind took a fancy to it and 
depicted it on the obverse of their coins. 

lhe next series of coins to be cansidered by us consists of 
the characteristic silver issues of the Scythian Satraps of 
Western India. These coins are of the 20-rari standard and 
were evidently evolved from the Indo-Greek issues. In the 
beginning, they were of a thin flat fabric like Indo-Greek 
silver pieces ; but gradually they tended to assume a small 
thick fabric. They were, however, no slavish copies of their 
Indo-Greek prototypes ; and for nearly three centuries they 
maintained their individuality by following a rigid convention. 
The coins of the Western Satraps bear on the obverse the 
issuer’s head in a typical Scythian cap along with the date of 
issue, which never before occurred on any Indian coin. The 
already corrupt Greek legend written around the issuer’s head 
soon became highly debased, so much so that it turned to be 
a sort of ornamentation. The reverse of these coins depicts, 
besides a circular legend, an arrow and a thunderbolt on the 
issues of the Ksaharata chief Nanapāna, and a crescent-topped 
hill with the symbols for sun and moon and a wavy line on 
the coins of the Kārdamaka chief Castana and his successors. 
The coins ofthe Western Satraps created a deep impression 
on the minds of the indigenous people and exercised an 
abiding influence over all, silver coins struck till about the 
eighth century A.D. 


The Satrapal type silver coin soon became a status symbol 
for people claiming| royal authority. No less than three 
Satavahana monarchs, viz. Vāsisthīputra Pulumāvi, Vāsisthī- 
putra Satakarni and Gautamiputra Yajiia-Satakarn iss ued 
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limited number of such silver coins probably at. the time of 
their coronation. But while copying the Western Satrap 
coins, the Sátaváhana mint-masters did not imitate them in a 
slavish manner, but introduced in them some new features 
which would promptly differentiate them from their prototypes. 
The weight-standard, denomination and the fabric of the 
Satrapal issues were maintained ; but a distinct deviation was 
effected in the matter of execution of the obverse portrait and 
the reverse device and also of writing the legends. The king’s 
head (not bust) was depicted in the Indian fashion: the 
characteristic Western Satrap head-dress was rightly discarded 
and the eapless head of the Indian monarch was quite faith- 
fully depicted as wearing acrest jewell, and in the case of 
Gautamiputra Yajiia-Satakarni, the royal head was adorned 
with ear-ornaments and the Brāhmanical šikhā. The utterly 
corrupt and meaningless Greek-type obverse legend, which 
virtually served the purpose of a border-decoration around 
the portrait of the Western Satrap .coins, was replaced by a 
clearly legible Northern Prakrit legend written in Brahmi 
characters of the Northern variety. On the reverse, 
the characteristic Satrapal device was replaced by a 
distinctive Satavahana device consisting of the crescent-topped 
Ujjain symbol and the six-peaked hill with a wavy line helow ; 
and surrounding the device is an interesting legend which is 
but a faithful Dravidian Prakrit rendering of the obverse 
legend written in Brahmi characters of the Southern variety. 
The Abhira interloper [évaradatta with his temporary away 
over the Kathiawad region, and Dahrasena and Vyāghrasena, 
the two Traikūtaka chiefs of Southern Gujarat and some 
adjoining territories, also struck some 20-rati silver coins 
slavishly imitating the coins of the Western Satraps. 
Candragupta II, after annexing the dominionsof the Western 
Satraps, issued a silver currency closely copied from Western 
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Satrap prototypes, apparently for circulation in the conquered 
territory. These 20-rati Gupta coins bear on the obverse the 
Scythian-type royal bust and the meaningless traces of the 
once significant Greek legend around it, though the year of 
issue was given in the Gupta era instead of the Saka era and 
the three-peaked hill was replaced by the figure of Garuda. 
Kumāragupta who issued the Garuda-reverse silver coins for 
his western provinces, introduced a characteristic silver type 
for his central provinces, which replaced the Garuda figure by 
a peacock, Skandagupta not only issued both the Garuda- 
and  peacock-type silver coins, but also introduced two 
more new types, one bearing a *burning altar' and another, 
the figure ofa recumbent bull. Budhagupta issued the 
peacock-type coins alone. The successors of the Guptas kept 
up the tradition of issuing the 20-rati Indian drachm on the 
model of the Gupta coins. 

In Western India, the Valabhi rulers struck Gupta-type 
silver coins with fragmentary legends Significantly replacing 
the figure of Garuda bya trident. But the peacock device 
remained popular for quite a long time, and we see closely 
copied Gupta-type silver coins circulating in various localities 
of Northern India. The Hūna chief Toramana struck silver 
coins with the reverse device of peacock. The Maukhari 
chiefs Išānavarman, Sarvavarman and Avantivarman, with 
their sway over Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, the Pusyabhiti kings 
Pratapasila-Prabhakaravardhana and Šīlāditya-Harsavardhana 
(of Kanauj), and the South Kosala prince Bhīmasena slavishly 
Copied the peacock-type silver coin of the Guptas. 





Fa-hien—a Perspective 
K. Sundaram, Andhra University, Waltair 


The visit of Fa-hien to India and his observations on the 
conditions prevailing in the country during the 4th and Sth 
centuries A.D. are described at length in leading text books 
and monographs on Indian history." His travelogue is freely 
utilised as a handy source material to portray the greatness of 
the benevolent and cultured epoch of the Guptas. It may, 
however, be pointed out that these portrayals and descriptions 
have been made mostly from the Indian perspective and with- 
out reference to the prior inter-statal contacts that existed then 
between India on the one hand and China and the South East 
Asian countries on the other. Since these interstatal contacts 
constitute the obvious and necessary background of the visit 
of Fa-hien it is proposed in this paper to examine the 
multiplicity of factors that contributed to the growth of such 
contacts.” 

Fa-hien, a native of the Shensi province of China, along 
with others, started on a voyage to India in 379 A.D. The 
purpose of his mission was to acquire the texts dealing with 
Buddhism in order to prepare an authentic compendium for 
the use of Chinese Buddhists. Fa-hien’s party, though it 


1 See R. K. Mookerji, The Gutpa Empire; History and Culture of 
the Indian People (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), Vol. III ; Majumdar and 
Altckar, The Vakalaka-Gupta Age ; and R, S. Tripathi, History of Ancient 
India. 


2 The main source material is the Fo-kuo-ki of the pilgrim. The 
translations used are: Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, and 
Giles, The Travels of Fa-hsien. The other translation is that of Legge. 
Remusat’s French translation is the earliest (1836). The most important 
publication covering the present topic is P. C. Bagchi, India and China. 
[ Beal's work is a translation of Hiuen-tsang's Si-yu-ki. —Ed. ] 
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consisted of a number of pilgrims of the Buddhist faith, 
dwindled in course of the travel. One died on the way ; 
several returned to China before the completion of the schedule 
of their travel ; one monk of the party resolved to stay in 
India as he was presumably impressed by the spiritual elevation 
he experienced in the country. Enduring severe hardships, 
the party visited as many as thirty different regions all over 
Asia. Staying in India for six years and for two years in 
Ceylon, Fa-hien finally went back to his country in 411 A.D. 
and spent the rest of his life in the preparation of authentic 
Buddhist texts. 


Fa-hien started on his travels from Chang-an (the present 
Sian in the province of Shensi) in Northern China. Along with 
other priests who had joined him at Chang-yeh (Kansu pro- 
vince), he crossed the Great Wall, and managed to traverse the 
Gobi desert and arrived at Shen-Shen, the first kingdom which 
he visited. This territory near Lop Nor situated at the ex- 
tremity of Central Asia, was already a seat of Buddhism.* In 
the Central Asian regions, these pilgrims following the course 
of the Tarim, visited Kara-shahr ( ancient Agni-deša ), 
Khotan, and  Kashghar. The account shows that these 
places were already centres teeming with Buddhist monasteries. 
Passing through the Central Asian regions, the party arrived at 
the Valley of the Swat near the Hindu Kush (the territory of 
Uddiyana). From here Fa-hien crossed the region of Gandhara 
with its important places like Taksasila and Purusapura, and 


— 


3 The eastern extremity of Central Asia is either described as the 


D region of Lop Nor or that ofthe Tarim Basin. The region of Lop i 
N i3 Ner is a salty; marsh. The river Tarim is another landmark and is res- - 
; mur ponsible for the creation of a number of oases which offer ‘shelter for the “ty 
r1 travellers after the gruesome journey through the Gobi. Fora descriptive Us 
cet iem of Lop Nor and the Tarim Basin, see Spencer, Asia, East by | 





outh : A Cultural Geography, pp. 347-48. Also see Rene Grousset, Th ] | 
e and Splendour of the Chinese Empire, pp. 69 ff. FE 
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entered the region of Bhida or the Punjab. Going along the 
river Jamuna, the party visited the cities of Mathura, Sankasya, 
and Kanauj. Crossing the Ganges and entering the kingdom of 
Ayodhya, Fa-hien and the party followed the ancient pilgrims' 
route to visit the places consecrated by their association with 
the Buddha. These were S$rávasti wherethe Buddha performed 
a miracle ; Kapilavastu, the capital of the Sakya clan; Lumbini 
where the Buddha was born; and Kusinagara where the 
Parinirvdna took place. After visiting these places, the pilgrim 
made a tour of important places of Buddhist worship in North 
India, like Vaisali, Pātaliputra, Buddhagayā, Varanasi 
Kausambi and Campa. 

Fa-hien’s return journey started at Tamralipti (at the 
mouth of the river Hooghly) as he preferred to go back by the 
sea-route. Boarding a ship at Tamralipti, he reached Ceylon, 
stayed there for two years and secured some Buddhist texts. 
From Ceylon, he proceeded to Java, boarding a merchant 
vessel carrying 200 people.* He stayed in Java for a period of 
five months. Once again he embarked upon a merchant vessel 
and, after facing some perils of the sea, reached the shores of 


China and landed near the Kow-chou bay in the Shantung 
province of China.” 


It may be noted from the preceding narrative that Fa-hien 
undertook this pilgrimage to India at a time when travel was 
hazardous and the means of communication were scarcely 
developed. This naturally leads one to examine as to why this 
difficult trip was undertaken and to analyse the circumstances 
that shaped and prompted the visit and also made it feasible. 
- Itis, of course, well established that it was Buddhism and the 
4. Fa-hien designates this territory as "Yepoti". Some scholars equate 
this with Malaya. For discussion, sec Purcell, The Chinese in South-East 
Asia, p. 17 ; Le May, The Culture of South-East Asia, p. 32 ; and K. A. N. 


“Sastri, South Indian Influences in the Far East, p. 111. 
5 See Giles, loc. cit., p. 79. 
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intellectual urge to learn about it from the country of its origin 
that was mainly responsible for inducing Fa-hien to come to 
India. But this once again leads to the next question as to 
how Buddhism found its way to China and as to its impact on 
the Chinese mind. Another fact of the problem relates to the 
circumstances that led to the effective formation of the land- 
and sea-route between India and China that was availed of by 
Fa-hien's party. It is not possible to understand these geogra- 
phical and religious angles in isolation without an insight into 
the political and economic motivations. These different facts 
can be appreciated and understood by a review of the ancient 
history of India and China with particular reference to their 
contacts with the regions outside their natural frontiers. 


India's contacts with the neighbouring areas of Asia in the 
early period of her history extended to the regions of West 
Asia. Right from the period of the Indus Valley civilisation, 
she maintained commercial and cultural contacts, first with 
Mesopotamia and later with Persia. A new orientation in the 
field of these external contacts was imparted by the Mauryan 
rulers. The policy of maintaining friendly relations with 
Asiatic Greeks, which began in the reign of Candragupta 
Maurya (324-299 B. C.), led to the development of commerc- 
ial relations between India and the Mediterranean world. 
The missionary zeal of Asoka (272—236 B. €.) was responsible 
for extending these contacts also towards the eastern regions 


of Asia. According to tradition ( Mahavarisa ), Asoka was | 


responsible for sending two messengers, Sona and Uttara, to 


. Suvarnabhumi identified by scholars as the region of South- 
2 Ped East Asia (Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the East Indies). 2 
emat, this was the starting point of India’s GULTA! ex- 


CC See Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the  Hellenis 
Bn, Vol. I, pp. 459 ff. E 
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pansion towards South-East Asia. The missionary zeal of 
Buddhism was shortly reinforced by economic motives. The 
increase in demand for Asian products by the Roman people 
led to a large scale development of trade with Rome, which in 
its turn gave impetus to the Indian merchants to frequent the 
lands of South-East Asia where varieties of articles greatly in 
demand in the West were available.” Merchants were soon 
followed by princes and Brahmanas, and the process ultimately 
culminated in the foundation of Hinduised states in South-East 
Asia in the 2nd century A. D.* The upshot of all this acti- 
vity was the effective formation of sea-routes from Indian porís 


like Tamralipti, carrying Indian merchant vessels as far as 
China. 


India, which fared well during the epoch already outlined 
in building up a maritime tradition, did not build up with equal 
zest a continental tradition of establishing trade-routes by land 
to the Central Asian regions. The solitary effort in this 
direction was made by king Kaniska of the Kusana dynasty, 
who; ruled in the Ist century A. D. Coming from the regions of 
Central Asia, he imbibed Indian culture and exported it to the 
regions of Central Asia. He had one foot in the heart of India, 
with his capital at Mathura,* and the other at Peshawar, the 


— 


7 Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, pp. 101 
ff.; A Comprehensive History of India, Vol. II, pp. 441 fT. ; and History 
and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. III, p. 651. 

8. The earliest Hinduised state according to the evidence of Chinese 
annals was Yc-tiao (Yavadvipa or Java). The annals record the embassy 
sent by king Tiao-pien (Devavarman) in 132 A.D, The first Sanskrit 





inscription is, however, to be found in Campa (the present North Vietnam) 


and is dated in the 3rd century A.D. See R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 656 ; 





also sec K. A. N. Sastri, History of Sriwijaya, p.13. For the inscription 
hailing from Campa, see D. C. Sircar, Journ. Great, Ind. Soc. Vol. VI. 


- [Sec above, pp.—5-6. See also Sircar, Problems of Kugána and Rajput 
— History, PP. 5IT. — Ed. ] 
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second capital, which lay adjacent to the Central Asian regions. 
Due to his missionary zeal, the regions of Gandhara complete- 
ly came under Buddhist influence. What Asoka did for the 
propagation of Buddhism in India, Kaniska did for the regions 
of North-Western India and Central Asia.” The martial tribes 
inhabiting these regions, under the influence of Kaniska, em- 
braced the new creed of Mahayana Buddhism. Buddhist 
stupas and monasteries were gradually erected first in theregion 
of Gandhara, and later in Central Asia. The Buddhist settlements 
which grew in the Central Asian regions were: Yarkhand (direct- 
ly above the region of Gilgit adjacent to Kashmir), Khotan and 
Niya (to the west of Yarkhand), Kucha and Kara-shahr (in 
the upper region of the Tarim) and Miron (near Lop Nor), 
Archaeological explorations conducted in these regions have 
revealed not only the discovery of Buddhist monuments, but 
also manuscripts pertaining to Buddhism written in Indian 
languages and script. When Buddhism touched the Central 
Asian regions, it confronted China. 
























The picture of Indian expansion, which is mainly cultural 

and economic, may well be contrasted with the Chinese expan- 

sion which was calculated political expansionism. China's 
political expansion occurred, in the main, during the heyday of 

her first empire, namely, the Han, which rose inthe 2nd century 

B. C. and continued its hold till the 3rd century A. D. Though 

| the foundation of the Chinese empire enveloping the entire 
le mainland was laid, long before the Hans, by Shih Huang-ti 
(246-210 B. C.) who constructed the Northern Wall, the ex- 









b : 9 McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia, pp. 251 ff. =) | 
~ is 10 For an elaborate account of the progress of archacology and — — a 
i discoveries. of Buddhist sites and manuscripts, see Journal of the Greater 
India Society, Vol. IK, pp. 621f. Sce also B. C. Law, 'Expansion 
| E TUNER and Abroad’, New Indian Antiquary, Vol. II, pp. 707 f r M 
o P. C. Bagchi, India and China, pp. 9 fī. and 147 fī. © 0 
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tension of political and material splendour occurred as a result 
of the work of the rulers of the Han dynasty like emperor 
Wu-ti (140-87 B. C.). One of the major drives of the foreign 
policy of the Han rulers was to defeat the Huns and Mongols 
settled in the north and north-western regions and to clear 
and control the Tarim basin in order to connect the overland 
trade-route with the western world. Emperor Wu-ti deputed his 
valiant generals, Wei-tsing, Hoku-bing and Li Guing-li, to 
establish Chinese authority in the regions. The generals im- 
proved the technique of warfare, successfully combated the 
Huns and established the Chinese protectorate in the Tarim 
Basin about 101 B. C.'* Though the authority of the Chinese 
was temporarily lost, it was restored once again during the 
reign of emperor Ming-ti (58-75 A. D.).** Finally during the 
reign of Ho-ti (75-105 A. D.), the Chinese general Pan-chao 
(known for his conflict with Kaniska)* pushed the Chinese 
frontier upto Yarkhand."* Contemporaneous with these con- 
quests of the Central Asian regions, a long land-route leading 
from the north-western province of Kansu developed. Thus the 
effective formation of an overland trade-route between China 
and the western world was finally accomplished. China began 
to export large quantities of silk and other articles through this 
vital Central Asian land-route. 


ll For the work of the first emperor, see Reishauer and Fairbank, 
Fast Asia: The Great Tradition, pp. 86 IT. 

12 The conflict of the Huns and Chinese in Central Asia is portrayed 
atlength by McGovern, op. cit., pp. 130 ff. 
13 Reishauer and Fairbank, op. cit., pp. 123-24. 

* [The name of the Ta Yue-chi king defeated by Pan-chao is not 
mentioned by the Chinese analysts.—Ed.] 

"Sm 14, The chief export of Han China was silk. Rolls of silk were even 
used as token money -in China during this ‘period. Hence the trade- 
route to the Central Asian regions is known asthe Silk. Road, See Rene 
Grousset, The Rise and Splendour of the Chinese Empire, p. 77, and 
Needham, Science and Civilization in China, Vol. I, p. 181. 
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India and China, progressing in different directions during 
this epoch, were brought nearer by the vehicle of Buddhism. 
The Han rulers were ‘religious innovators’ and ‘were prepared 
to welcome a new deity'.' ^ Emperor Ming-ti of the Han 
dynasty, who was instrumental to the political expansion of the 
Chinese empire, was also responsible for sending missions in 
search of Buddhist monks.** A number of Buddhists of the 
Central Asian region began frequenting China for the propaga- 
tion of Buddhism, and a centre of Buddhist community grew 
up at Loyang, the imperial capital of China.'* 

Buddhism, officially introduced into China in the Ist cen- 
tury A. D., remained throughout the Han period a ‘curiosity’ 
for the capital and did not exercise any sway either over the 
masses or the educated classes, who still remained under the 
grip of Confucianism. But after the collapse of the Han in 220 
A. D., its growth was phenomenal. The fall of the Han result- 
ed in political disintegration and ‘barbarian’ invasions. The 
strong centralised bureaucratic state built by Han rulers was 
partitioned into three warring states, with capitals at Loyang 

(north), Szechwan (west) and Nanking (south). This was 
followed by barbaric invasions of the Huns and Mongols of 
the north-west. The imperial policy of holding the northern 
barbarians by the strength of military power acted as a 
boomerang. The barbarians not only invaded but occupied 
and ravaged the whole of Northern China.* It was under 
these conditions that Buddhism in its Mahayana form made 
tapid progress. It was natural for those who were under 
‘stress and strain to turn to external solace. There was nothing 
in the mundane Confucian doctrines to offer comfort to the 






-~ IS Fitzerald, China, p. 274. 
16 Bagchi, /ndia and China, pp. 6-7. 
c7 Rene Grousset, op. cit., p. 87, 
18 Ibid , pp. 107 ff., and McGovern, op. cit., pp. azs: 
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troubled Chinese mind, and it instinctively turned to Mahayana 
Buddhism which gave abundant and personal solace through its 
Bodhisattvas. 

This growth of Buddhism in China during the 3rd and 4th 
centuries occurred generally in INorthern China and particularly 
in the provinces of Kansu and Shensi (birth place of Fa-hien) 
adjacent to the trade routes of Central Asia from where Buddh- 
ism first made its entry into China. The chiefs of the Tartars 
who held sway in Northern China encouraged it in an 
effort of stifle Confucianism, the state religion of the Han 
rulers, who were the hated foes of all Tartars. Such was the 
progress of Buddhism that a major section of the population of 
Northern China were under its influence."  Barring a minor 
section of hard-boiled Confucian scholars, even the intellectuals 
of Northern China took to Buddhist ascetic orders and attemp- 
ted to prepare, in Chinese, an authoritative digest of the new 
faith.  Fa-hien and his followers undertook a voyage to India 
in order to remedy *the imperfect state of Buddhist disciplines 
of China’. 

The preceding narative leads to the following conclusions : 

(1) Kaniska of the Kusana dynasty was responsible for 
the spread of Buddhism to the frontiers of China. 

(2) The impact of Buddhism on the Chinese mind is trace- 
able to the conditions resulting from political confusion, bar- 
barian invasions and the internal strife prevailing in China 
during the 3rd and 4th centuries A. D. 

(3) The Indians were mainly responsible for the develop- 
ment of the sea-route between India and China while the land- 
route was to a large extent developed by the Chinese. 


19 See Fitzerald, China, p. 276. 
20 See Reischauer and Fairbank, op. cit., pp. 146-47. 











V 
Some Foreign Settlements in Uttarapatha 


Chunilal Chakrabarti, Bangaon College, 
Dist. 24 Pargs., West Bengal 


It is a common practice with the conquerors to found cities 
with a view to commemorating their names and achievements. 
‘Colonies were also implanted amidst the conquered peoples for 
Various reasons such as the thwarting of hostile activities of the 
subdued population and maintaining an administrative control 
over the subjugated territory. The establishment of colonies often 
became necessary to settle the surplus population of the mother 
country. The Achaemenian emperors pursued a policy of 
transplanting the people of one area to another with the result 
that several settlements of foreign people grew up in the north- 
western parts of India. The historians of Alexander speak of 
a city-state called Nysa (see No. 21 below) which was founded by 
a Greck conqueror and his followers long before his invasion. 
The Majjhima Nikāya* refers to a Yona state as flourishing 
along with Kamboja in the time of Gautama the Buddha and 
Assalayana. Itis quite likely that there were different Greek 
settlements in India prior to Alexander, established by those 
Greeks who worked under the Achaemenian emperors in 
various capacities. Alexander the Great, in course of his 
expedition, founded several cities after his own name in 
Afghanistan and West Pakistan. References to some cities 


1 See Holdich, Gates of India, pp. 20 ff. 
2 II. 149. The name Yona or Yavana was derived from the old 
Persian form Yauna, signifying originally the Ionian Greeks, but, later, ru 
| People of Greck nationality (AIU, p. 101) 
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founded by the Bactrian Greeks, Scythians, Kusāņas and Hiinas 
are also known. Some such cities are enumerated below. 


l. Alexandria among the Arachosians—The city was 
founded at the site of Kandahar in Southern Afghanistan at 
a point commanding the road to the Kabul valley. A body 
of Greeks remained in command of this strategic city. The 
name Kandahar is a corruption of Alexandria and has nothing 
to do with Gandhāra as is sometimes believed.” 

2. Alexandria under the Caucasus—It was founded at the 
foot of the Hindu Kush whence three roads to  Bactria 
radiated.* The city is identified with the extensive ruins at 
Opian (/7u-pi-na of Hiuen-tsang) near Charikar, about thirty 
miles north of Kabul.* Bunbury, however, prefers to place it 
between Charikar and Begram.* 

3. Alexandria at the Confluence of the Chenab and the 
Indus—The foundation of this city is known from Arrian.” 
Commenting on the selection of the site, Bevan writes that 
Alexander foresaw the importance of the place inthe age to 
come.® 

4. Alexandria below the Confluence of the Punjab Rivers— 
It was called Sogdian or Sodrian Alexandria. The name Sogdi 
or Sodrai is the Greek from of the name of the Šūdra people 
who inhabited the place." 

5. Citadel and Harbour at Patala—Alexander ordered the 
construciton of a citadel and a harbour at the capital of 


V 

3 AIU, p. 102, note 2; Bunbury, Hist, Anc. Geogr., pp. 488 f. ; cf. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 15. 

4 CHI, Vol. I, p. 311. 

3 EHT, 1924, p. 52, note 37. 

6 Bunbury, op. cit., pp. 490 f. 

7 Anab., VI. xv. 

8 CHI, Vol. I, p. 337. 

9 Ibid., p. 338- 
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Patalene, at the place where two mouths of the Indus 
bifurcated at that time." V. A. Smith locates Patala at 
Bahmanabad, while Holdich locates it about thirty miles south- 
east of Hyderabad," 

6. Alasanda  (Alexandria)—Sailing down the western 
branch of the Indus, .Nearchus came to anchor in a well- 
sheltered harbour which he designated as ‘Alexander’s Haven’. 
The harbour was protected by an island off from the mouth 
of the river.'* V. A. Smith proposes to place it near modern 
Karachi. The geographical position thus indicated makes 
Alexander's Haven to be identical with Barbaricum of the 
Periplus* and Barbarei of Ptolemy.'*^ Alexander’s Haven 
was probably called Alasanda by the Indians. In the Alasanda- 
dvipa was situated Kalasigrama, the birth place of Milinda 
(Menander).^ The position of Alasanda is much disputed. 
While some scholars identify it with  Alexandria-under-the 
Caucasus," S. Lévi thinks it to be identical with Alexandria 
in Egypt. Sircar, however, locates it in the lower Indus Delta 
in or about the place where Alexander’s Haven stood. 
Kalasigrama being an Indian name, it is logical to look for 
the city in India than in Egypt. The Milindapaīka locates 
Alasanda near the sea.'* Barbaricum or Barbarei is doubtless 
associated with the Varvaras or Barbaras whom Indian literature 
locates in the north-west. The Raghuvamia of Kālidāsa, 


assigned to the Gupta period, also speaks of the settlement 


10 Anab., VI. xviii. 


11 EHT, p. 108 ; CHI, Vol, I, p. 309. | 
|^ 12 The Voyage of Nearchus in the Erythraean Sea, VII. xxi. 
13 EHI, pp. 110-11. 
14 Section 38. 
15 VII. i. 59. 
Milindapanho, ed. Trenckner, pp. 82-83. 
Op. cit., p. 359. 
See JIH, Vol. XLIII, pp. 343 IT. 
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of Yavanas ( Greeks ) in the lower delta of the Indus. All 
these facts go to substantiate the contention of Sircar as 
noted above. 

7. Dattamitri—It was a city of the Lower Indus Valley 
named after Demetrius, the Indo-Greek king who probably 
held sway over considerable .parts of the Uttarāpatha and 
Aparanta Divisions of India. In the Adi-parvan of the 
Mahdbharata,** Dattamitra is described as the king of Sauvira. 
In the Māhābhāsya of Patafijali and Kramadisvara’s Vyakarana, 
Dattāmitrī is said to be a city of Sauvira (Lower Indus Valley 
to the east of the river).*° Sircar points out that the city was 
probably situated in the vicinity of Patala, and that the people 
were often referred to in Indian literary and epigraphic texts 
as Dattamitriyaka.?! 

8. Eucratidia—It was a town of Bactriana mentioned Bs 
Ptolemy?? and was apparently named after the Indo-Greek 
ruler Eucratides. 

9. Euthymedia—lt is mentioned by Ptolemy who regards 
it asanother name of Sagala (Sakala, Sialkot).?  Euthymedia 
is supposed to be a mistake for Euthydemia named after 
Euthydemus, the father of Demetrius. Menander (Milinda) 
ruled at Šākala, according to the Indian Buddhist tradition. 
There is a controversy over the identification of Euthymedia 
or Euthydemia with Sakala.** 

10. Huskapura—1t is said to have been founded by Huska 
or Huviska in Kashmir.  Hiuen-tsang, who entered the 
Kashmir valley from the west by the stone-gate, halted at the 


19 I. 139. 21-23. 

20 See PHAI (6th ed.), p. 385 ; S. Chattopadhyay, EHNI, p. 13. 
21 AIU, p. 107, note 4. 

22 IV. 11. 18. 

23 VII. 1. 46. 

24 See CHI, Vol.1, pp. 400-01 ; AIU, p. 108. 
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monastery of ZHu-si-kia.  Al-Birüni calls it Ushkara.** The 
city has been located by Cunningham at the modern village of 
Uskur, two miles to the south-east of the present town of 
Barāmūlā.*” 

11. Juskapura—lt was founded by Juska (Vajheska, 
Vāsiska). The Brāhmaņas of Kashmir, writes Cunningham, 
identify the place with Zukru or Zukur, a village four miles to 
the north of the capital, Srinagar.** Amongst the antiguities 
of the place, a considerable number of stone pillars and 
mouldings of the style of architecture peculiar to Kashmir have 
been found in the tombs of the Muhammadans. 

12. Kaņiskapura—lt was a city founded by Kaniska in the 
Kashmir valley. Stein identifies it with the village of Kanespur 
situated between the Vitasta and the high road leading from 
Baramila to Šrīnagar.** 

13. Mihirapura—It was probably founded by the Hūna 
king Mihirakula. It belonged to the Halada visaya of the 
Madava-rajya,? although the exact location of the town has 
not yet been ascertained. 

I4. Minnagara—From the account of the Periplus, it 
appears that there were two cities of the same name in India— 
one in the Indus valley and the other in Western India (Ariaca 
or Aparanta). The Periplus (Section 38) mentions a 
Minnagara as the metropolis of Scythia (Indo-Scythia, i.e. the 
lower Indus Delta), while elsewhere (Section 41) it refers to 


another Minnagara which was the capital of Mambarus, 


probably a Saka Satrap under the Kusāņas of Kaniska’s house, 





Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 68. 


| 25 
| 26 See Sircar, Cosm. and Geogr., p. 158. 
| 27 


AGI, p. 85. 
. 28 Lee. cit. | a 
30 Ibid., 1. 306. 
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whose kingdom appears to have comprised Kathiawar, Gujarat 
and parts of Rajasthan.? Ptolemy places it in the country of 
Larike (Lata in Western India near the coast), near Oze'ne' 
(Ujjayini)?* The name Minnagara seems to have been usually 
applied by the Scythians to their chief cities. 


15-16. Cartana and Cadrusi —two small Greek settlements 
established by Alexander.” Cunningham identifies Cartana 
with Begram and Cadrusi with Koratas under the hills of 
Kohistan, six miles north-west of Begram and on the northern 
bank of the Panjshir river.?* 


17. Bucephala (Alexandria)—It was founded by Alexander 
at the place where he was crossing the river Hydaspes (Jhelum), 
in order to commemorate the death of his charger. Cunning- 
ham located it at Dilwar opposite Jalālpur ; but V.A. Smith 
prefers to place it at Jhelum. A point in favour of Smith is 
that Jhelum is situated higher up than Jalalpur, and Alexander 
seems to have kept close to the hills.?5 


18. Nicaia (No. I) —The city is located by V. A. Smith to 
the west of modern Jalalabad, on the road from Kabul to 
India,** while Cunningham places it near Kabul: But the 
opinions of Smith and Cunningham seem to be invalidated by 
Arrian who expressly says that, arriving at the city of Nicaia, 
Alexander advanced towards the Cophen (Kabul), sending a 
herald forward to Taxila. Bevan, therefore, prefers to place 
the city between Alexandria and the Kabul river.™ 


31 Cf. Sircar, op. cit., p. 112; AIU, p. 178. 

S2 VILI. 63. 

33 Diod., XVII. 83; Curt., VII, 3. 23. 

34 AGI, pp. 26-27. 

35 Op. cit., p. 149 ; Majumdar Sastri, CAGI, p. 685. 
36 Op. cit., p. 52, note 1. 

37 AGI, pp. 24 ff. ; cf. Holdich, op. cii., p. 98. 

38 CHIT, Vol. 1, p. 312, note 3. 
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19. Nicaia (No. 2)—This city founded on the eastern bank 
ofthe Jhelum in the locality where the battle between the 
rival armies of Alexander and Porus took place. Cunningham 
locates it at Mong,*® while Smith prefers the village of 
Sukhchainpur.* 

20. Rhambacia—According to Arrian,** it was a village 
in the territory of the Oreitai, which is described as the limit 
of India. Alexander proceeded towards Gedrosia (Baluchistan) 
leaving Hepaistion behind to build a city and set upa colony 
of the Greeks at Rhambacia. : 


21. Nysa—It was a small city-state which lay at the foot 
of Mt. Meros between the Kabul river and the Indus. 
According to Holdich, in the lower spurs and valleys of the 
Kohi-Mor in the Swat country, the ancient city of Nysa once 
stood. M. de St. Martin locates it at the present village 
of Nysatia, near the northern bank of the river Kabulat less 
than two leagues below Hashtnagar.'* This Greek settlement 
existed before the time of Alexander as we have already noted. 


39 Anab., V. xix. 

20 «Op. cit, p. 204. 
I P. Loc. cit. 

42 Anab., VI. xxi. 


NU. 3 vv VI. i-ii. The city is alleged to have been founded by the 
Dionysius. Cf. McCrindle, Invasion of India = Mia is. s 


£3 mem CHI, Vol. I, p. 353. e. PIN a "ns 
AS See B. M. Bara, Afoka and ir rpm pp 








Foreign Influence on a Bishnupur Terracotta Panel 


D. R. Das, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


Recently I had an occasion to visit the temple town of 
Bishnupur in the Bankura District, West Bengal. The temples 
located there are famous for their rich terracottas. The 
subject matter of these terracottas are mainly the story of the 
Rāmāyaņa and the life of Krsna. In addition, panels depicting 
the then feudal society, and Europeans attended by their 
native servants are also found to embellish the temples. Some- 
times beautiful friezes of swans and elephants in different 
moods and actions recall similar friezes at Konarak, Belur 
and Somnath. 

In the Jorbānglā temple, there is an interesting 
frieze whose parallel is hardly to be found elsewhere. It 
shows fleeing deer closely followed by tigers. Here and 
there in this panel the tigers are seen overpowering their 
unfortunate victims. The scene speaks of such brute force that 
it cannot fit in the context in which the dominant note is an 
intense love of nature. Indeed, Indian artists always 
endeavoured to reach a plane where they could realise Nature 
itself in themselves and every natural phenomenon as the 
manifestation of their own selves. In this approach, there is 
no place of physical strength or violence. Calm and quiet 
contemplation raising our level of reverence from the empirical 
to the ideal, from observation to vision, from an auditory 
sensation to audition decides what Indian art should be. 
Such an attitude cannot accommodate a theme like the present 
one. It seems to be essentially alien in its origin and 
inspiration. It may either have come through the Mughuls 
whose art was largely influenced by Persia or through the 
European settlers in India. 








VII 
The Tukharas in Ancient India 
B. Chatterjee, Burdwan University 


Among the foreign tribes mentioned in Indian literature. 
we do not find reference to the Kusánas who are known from 
inscriptions and coins. But side by side with the Sakas and 
the Yavanas, we find mention of the Tusāras (or Tukhāras) 
in the Puranas, e.g., the Matsya, Vayu and Brahmānda* Tt is 
said that the Tusara kings, 14 in number, succeeded the 
Yavanas in India and ruled for 105 years? (parfica-varsa-!atáni — 
Vayu and Brahmdnda; sapta-varsa-sahasrāņi — Matsya). In 
the Markandeya Purana, the Tusāras are mentioned 
immediately after the Cinas as a populous race of foreigners. 
They are mentioned as Tukhāra in the  Kiskindhya-kanda 
(LXIV. 15) of the Ramayana and the Sabhā-parvan (L. 1850) 
ofthe Mahābhārata. Again we find the name of the Tusaras 

53 in the Vana-parvan (LI. 1991) and the Santi-parvan (LXV. 2429) 
bc ofthe Mahabharata. The two names, Tusāra and Tukhāra, 
| seem to mean the same people. In the Jarivamta (CXV. 
6440-42), they are classed along with the Sakas, Daradas, 
Pahlavas, etc., and are considered to be Mlecchas and Dasyus. 
_ The Tukhāras were a foreign northern race living near the 

| Himalayas, as itis known from the Vana-parvan (CIXXVII. 
h 12350) of the Mahabharata. The Brhatsamhita, in its classi- 
| fication of the Northern peoples, places the Tusāras in the - 
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north-west.* The people, named as Tukhāra, finds mention 
in the two Buddhist texts, viz. Saddharmasmrtyupasthāna and 
Mahāmāyūrī.  Bāņabhatta"s Harsacarita informs us that 
Harsa used to get taxes from the mountainous and inaccessible 
region of the Tusāras. Thus the Tukhāras were known to 
the Indians up to at least the 7th century A. D., as having been 
settled in a region beyond the Himalayas. 

The Tukhāras referred to in Indian literature so often are 
identified with the Tochari meationed by Pliny who places them 
after the Attacores (i.e. the Uttara-Kurus) and before Casiri (i.e. 
Caspiri or Kashmir). Ptolemy* mentions the Tocharoi among 
the tribes which inhabited different parts of Bactria watered 
by the river Oxus. According to P. C. Bagchi, the Ta-hia of 
the Han annals was pronounced in early times as Daa|t)-ga 
and stood in all probability for the Dogas or Tukhara which 
appears in the Chinese annals from the 5th century as Tu-ho- 
lo. Beal also connects the name of the Tocharoi with Tu-ho- 
lo, the name of a country or kingdom called Tukhāra fre- 
quently mentioned by  Hiuen-tsang.* Tokharistan or the 
country of the Tukharas, in the time of Hiuen-tsang, was 
bounded by the Tsong-ling (Pamirs) on the east, Persia on the 
west, the Hindukush on the south and the Iron Pass or 
Derbend near Badakashan in the north. 

The above evidences suggest that the Tukharas were settled 
in the valley of the Oxus since very early times and came to 
overthrow Greek rule. It has been proposed by some scholars? 
to equate them with the Kusānas who represented the Kuei- 
shuang, one of the five Ai-hous, viz. Hiu-mi, Shuang-mi, 


3 Bagchi, ibid., p. 119. 

4  Majumdar Sastri, op. cit , pp. 273-74, 

S  JRAS, N. S., Vol. XVI, p. 253. 

6 Bagchi, India and Central Asia, pp. 127-33 ; B. N. Puri, India under 
the Kuganas, pp. 1-7. 
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Kuei-shuang, Hi-tun and Tu-mi, known from the annals of 
the Han dynasty. Itis further held that the Tukhāras or 
the Tocharians were masters of Ta-hia or Bactria, till they 
were subjugated by the Yue-chi. Later on, they re-asserted 
themselves, consolidated their position and managed to put 
their way south-east, where, defeating the last Greek ruler, 
the Kusana chief Kujula Kadphises managed to set up a foot- 
board for his son's conquest of India. While the Kusana 
rulers do not use the tribal epithet, the Indian sources continue 
to mention them as Tusara or Tukhara. Naturally, doubt 
arises whether the Kusānas ethnically belonged to the Yue chi 
stock or not, though it is clear that they came to India from 
the country known as Tokharistan. 


Sinologists are not unanimous on the interpretation of the 
evidence of the Han annals regarding the nature of the political 
relation between Ta-hia and the newly settled Yue-chi. 
Scholars like Kuwabara Jitzuzo, Karlgren, Konow, Maneda 
Toru and Paul Pelliot think that the Kusanas did not belong 
to the Yue-chi stock; W. W. Tarn, Otto  Maenchen 
Helfen and others hold that they represented the nobility of 
the Yue-chi kings. While the Tsien-Han-shu says that Ta-hia 
was already divided into five hi-hous before the advent of the 
Yue-chi,* the Hou-Han-shu says that the Yue-chi divided the 
kingdom of Ta-hia into five Ai-hous. Some scholars prefer 
the former evidence to the latter, while others find no reason 
in rejecting the account given in the Hou-Han-shu. No 
solution probably lies in the evidence of the Han annals. 
This much is definitely known from the Chinese texts that the 
Yue-chi settled in Bactria or Ta-hia in the second century B C. 


as suggested by Chang Kien's embassy in 128 B.C. reported i 
Ssu-ma-Chien's Shi-ki. 
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The Classical authors who have referred to the conquest 
of Bactria by some Central Asian tribes do not help us 
‘much in determining the nationality of the Kusanas. Strabo 
states that *the best known tribes [of the Scythians] are those 
who deprived the Greeks of Bactriana, the Asii, Pasiani, 
Tochari and Sacarauli, who came from the country beyond 
the Jaxartes’.’ According to most of the modern scholars, 
Strabo, in this statement, simply refers to the Saka occupation 
of Bactria. But it should be remembered that the Sakas 
‘were in occupation of Bactria long before the advent of the 
Greeks. The Saka Tigrakhauda, mentioned in the Naqshi 
Rustum inscription® of Darius (522-486 B.C.), were, according 
to Herodotus, the neighbours of the Bactrians. Therefore it 
seems that, in the second century B. C., Greek rule in Bactria 
was overthrown by the Yue-chi and not by the Sakas. In 
Strabo’s statement one is to find out reference to the conquest 
of Bactria by the Yue-chi.” It is significant that, in the 
dynastic lists in the Puranas, the Sakas are followed by 
the Yavanas after whom come the Tusaras. It is learnt from 
Strabo's account that the Tochari, identified with the Tukhāras 
of Indian writers, came from the country beyond the Jaxartes. 
In the 42nd book of Trogus, there is an information relating 
to the Asiani (probably Pasiani of Strabo) becoming kings of 
the Tocharians and the annihilation of the Saraucae (probably 
the Sacarauli of Strabo) who represented the last remnants of 
the Saka power in Bactria. 

Indian texts referring to the Tukhāras, mainly the epics and 
the Puranas, cannot be dated before the second century B.C. 


` 


7 Strabo, Geography, XL 8. 2. 
8  Sircar, Select Inscriptions, pp. 10-11. ['Ncighbours of the Bactrians" 
does ‘not mean 'in*occupation of Bactria'.— Ed.) 
9 Rahul Sankrityayan, History of Central Asia, Pt, I, p. 100; Tarn, 
—  — ` Greeks in Bacirin and India, p. 280. 
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It is known that the Ramayana, the Mahābhārata and the 
Puranas, as we find them in their present form, were the 
products of the early centuries of the Christian era,'? though 

their beginning might be traced further back. Besides, the 
chances of information being interpolated in those texts are 

always recognised. In the Puranas, the names of kings | 
reigning from the 4th century B.C. to the 4th century A.D. are | 
incorporated. The Sanskrit Buddhist texts mentioning the 
different peoples of the north were not produced much before 
the beginning of the Christian era. The Srhatsamhita was 
undoubtedly composed in the sixth century A.D. Therefore, 
any mention of the Tukhāras in these texts does not indicate 
that they had been settled in Ta-hia or Bactria even before it 
was conquered by the Yue-chi in the second century B.C. 


The Tochari, of which the ruling class was represented by 1 
the Asii or Asiani, is probably to be identified with the Yue- 4 
chi. In the Chinese translations of Sanskrit works, Tukhāra i 
is transcribed as Tu-ho-/o and translated as Yue-chi. For i 
instance, in a list of languages translated into Chinese in 431 3 
A.D., Gunavarman substituted the name of the Yue-chi for 4 
Tukhāra, and in his translation of the great commentary of 
the Prajnapáramità (Ta-che-lu-luen), Kumarajiva transcribed this 
word as T7a-kia-lo and explained it as Siao-Yue-chi.* In the 
Chinese translation of the Sampukt@gama, made between 435 
and 443 A.D., this word was transcribed as Teou-sha-lo which 
presupposes the form Tusāra. It is noteworthy that even 
Pelliot, who distinguishes the Kuei-shuang from the Yue-chi, 
holds that the Tokhri of the Uigur colopons is the Tocharian 
which Hiuen tsang found in ‘Tokharistan and ‘Kusan’ of the 
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same colophons is the language of Kucha and that both these 
languages belong to one family. H. W. Bailey identifies 
"Iaugara' with an important city in Kansu on the silk-route 
mentioned in the itinerary of Maes Titianos. He finds in it 
the name of the Tokharians, ‘Toghara-Tokhara’, an indigenous 
name of the people who are later known in Bactria under the 
name Tokhar. Their history coincides with that attributed 
by the Chinese historians to the Ta-Y ue-chi.!'* 

Most probably, the Puranas and the epics or other Indian 
literary texts referring to the Tusāras (men of the snowy lands) 
or the Tukhāras (people speaking a Tokhari language) meant 
the Kusāņas (that is, Kusa +āņa, a genitive plural suffix). Otto 
Maenchen Helfen tries to prove that the term ‘Yue-chi’ found 
in the Chinese texts is another Chinese transcription of ‘Kusa’, 
equated with the Tochari ofthe Classical authors.'*^ Two 
brunches of the Tokhari language have been found in Central 
Asia, of which one was the language of Karashahr and the 
other of Kucha. The second was most probably connected 
with the Kusanas. Sten Konow has tried to show that the 
language of the legends found on Kusāna coinage is Khotani 
Saka, This was probably due to the influence of the Sakas 
with whom the Kusānas had contact for long. 





13 Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Vol. VIII 
(1937), p. 34. 
= 14 Journal of the American Orienial Society, 1945, pp. 71-81. 








: VIII 
Decline of the Kusanas in India — The Murundas 


B. Chatterjee, Burdwan University 


Numismatic and epigraphic evidences examined and inter- 
preted by scholars have shown that, in the beginning of the 
third century A. D., the Yaudheyas, Kunindas, Madras and 
Arjunayanas, republican tribes settled in different parts of the 
Punjab and Rajasthan, and the Nagas of Mathura, Padmavati, 
and Kantipuri, and also the Maghas of Kausambi carved out 
their independent kingdoms on the ruins of the Kusana 
empire. Most of these territories came under the suzerainty of 
the Gupta monarchs, as is evidenced by the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta. The foreign potentates owing 
allegiance to the Gupta lord included the Daivaputra-Sahi 
Sāhānusīhi-Šaka-Murundas.* But the rise of the Guptas in 
Eastern India was not an event unchallenged by the foreigners 
who had so long held their sway over Nothern India. 

. A. D. H. Bivar’ thinks that the successors of Vasudeva J] 

: ‘i e. the Later Kusanas, the Murundas according to Bivar) 
maintained a precarious sway as independent of the old 
Kusāņa dynasty in the third and fourth centuries A. D. to this 
side of the Indus, for the Sassanian conquest of India is shown 
EL to have extended no further than the Indus by the inscription 
ji of Shāpur I at Persepolis, According to him, Daivaputra-Sahi- 
Sahaunsahi-Saka- Murunda in the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion indicates a single group and refers to Samudragupta’s 
. overthrow of the ruler (lord, i.e. Murunda) of a Saka-Kusana T ke; 
14! The Mauryas and Satavahanas, ed. K. A.N. Sastri, pp. 355-62, 
|... & '2- Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, pp. 6 ff. T 
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empire with the characteristic titles used by the emperors of 
the Kusina dynasty. The objections to this view are the 
following, 

(1) While  Daivaputrae- Sáhi- Sāhānusāhi indicates the lord 
(Sáhanusáhi) of the Kusina kings (Devaputra-Sahi), Šaka- 
murunda refers to the Saka lords. There is no evidence to 
show that the Kusina monarchs, in the period of their decline, 
united the territories held by the Sakas with their, own. 

(2) The sway of the Later Kusinas (Murundas) to the east 
of the Indus, however precarious it might be, for a century 
after Shāpur I's contests in the Indus Valley, is not attested by 
the findspots of their coins. Their coins of the Oesho type 
belong to the Kabul valley, while those of the Ardokhsho type 
belong to the eastern portion of the Kusana dominions.® . 

(3) The Wei-lio, which records the events upto the reign 
of the emperor Ming (227-39 A. D.), remarks that the kingdom 


of Ki-pin, the kingdom of Ta-hia, the kingdom of Kao-fu and 
the kingdom of Tien-chou were subservient to the Ta Yue- 
chi. ^ Tien-chou, i.c. the Indian dominions of the Kusānas, 
could not have crossed the eastern frontiers of the Indus valley 
in view of the rise of a number of independent republican. and 
monarchical states in the third century A. D. as referred to 
above. The epigraphic records of the time of Huviska and 
Vasudeva I found in and around Mathura’ prove that the 
Kusina dominions in India were within the western part 
of Uttar Pradesh. The advent of the Naga rulers in 
Mathura, probably in the third century A. D., brought an end 
to the Kusina rule in the valley of the Yamuna. 


D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 258, note 2, . 
Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 19. 

Chavannes, T'oung Pao, 1905, pp. 519-71. 

Puri, India under the Kusānas, Appendix A, pp. 229 ff. 
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(4) While the realms of the Sakas, Siladas and Gadaharas, 
the three Scythian houses that held sway in the Punjab, shrank 
to negligible proportions as a result of the pressure of the 
Indian peoples, the Kusina possessions in Bactria, Afghanis- 
tan and the trans-Indus region were blighted by the attacks of 
Ardashir [I (224-41 A. D.) and Shapur I (241-272 A. D.). 
According to Tabari, the Kusina king sent ambassadors to 
Ardashīr and acknowledged his suzerainty.^ Shāpur I enume- 
rates in his Kaaba Zarathushtra inscription Turan, Makran, 
Paratan, Hindustan and Kushanshahr as parts of his empire 
with its frontiers reaching up to Pushkabur (Peshawar) in the 
south and extending upto Bukhara, Sogdiana and Tashkent 
(Kas, Sugd and Sasstan ).* The later Kusāna kings, 
Kaniska HI and Vāsudeva II, could not exercise sovereignty 
over their shrunken dominions for a long period after Shāpur 
I's conquests. 

(5) There is nothing to suggest that the Kusinas were 
ever called Murunda. Bivar, following Sten Konow, suggests 
that the title Murunda appears along with the name of Kaniska 
in the Zeda inscription. But the reading is not unanimously 
accepted. Cunningham reads Kharadasa, Senart casa, Boyer 
Mucasa, Lüders Verodasa, and Majumdar Bemadasa.*® Even if 
we accept Konow's reading, this much can be said that Kaniska 
mentioned in the Zeda inscription of the year 11 held the title 
Muroda (i.e. Murunda) after he had conquered the Murundas. 

Murunda is a tribal name" representing a ruling dynasty in 
the Puranas. They followed the Tukhārās (i.e. Tocharians of 


8 Herzfeld, Paikuli, Vol. I, pp. 36, 48; Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 38, p. 32. 
9  Sprengling, 'Shahpuhr I the Great on the Kaabah of Zoroaster’, 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature, 1940, pp. 353-58. 
10 D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 137, note 2, 
I! D. C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, p. 207. 
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the Classical writers) and thirteen of their kings ruled along 
with low-caste people of Mleccha origin. The duration of their 
rule was 350 years according to the Vayu and Brahmdnda 
Puranas, while, according to the Visnu and JBhavisya Purdnas, 
it was 199 years.'* The Murundas also find mention in the 
Mahabharata (Sabha. XXIX. 1081.82 ; Drona. VII, 183) and 
the Ramayana. In the latter epic, itis stated that they were 
originally occupying the Shahabad District, but were dislodged 
from that place by the demoness Tādakā and migrated east- 
ward. *  Hemacandra in his Abhidhānacintāmani connects the 
Murundas with Lampāka (Lamghan). He probably got this 
information from some older source. This information may 
suggest that the Murundas came by way of Lamghan. The Pra- 
bandhacintamani of Merutunga tells us that the Murunda-rāja 
had his capital at Pātaliputra. The Brhatkalpavriti of the 
Jainas, as quoted in the Abhidhānarājendra (II. 726), refers to a 
Murunda king of Pataliputra.™ 


It has been said that a people called Phrynoi living 
near the Tochari is mentioned by the Classical writers like 
Strabo, Pliny and Periegetes, and that the name Phrynoi, 
rendered in Sanskrit, would become Mrunda or Murunda.!'* 
Ptolemy's Geography (VII. 2. 14) mentions the Maroundai whe 
occupied an extensive territory comprising ‘Tirhut and the 
country southward on the east of the Ganges, as far as the 
head of the delta, where they bordered with the Gangaridae.''* 


12 Pargiter, Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 44-47, 
72(note 17), 81. 

13 McCrindle's Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, ed. S.N. Majum- 
dar Sastri, p. 390. 

14 Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 298. 

15 P.C. Bagchi, India and Central Asia, p. 135. 

16 Majumdar Sastri, op. cit., p. 212. 
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Sylvain Levi'” dealt with the Chinese annals preserving an 
account of the Murunda king ruling in the 3rd century A. D. 
It is recorded that a political mission was sent to India from 
the Hinduised kingdom of Fu-nan in Indo-China. In the 

period 222-29 A. D., the ambassador stárted from  Fu-nan, 

went out of the mouth of the river Tu-kiu-li and following the 
great bend of the littoral right towards the north-west entered 
a big gulf bordering on different kingdoms. At the end of a 
little more than a year, he entered the mouth of the river of 
Tien-chu. He went up this river, covered a distance of about 
700 li and arrived at the court of the Indian king with the title 
Mou-lun, ie. Murunda. The Indian king sent ambassadors 
with various presents to the king of Fu-nan and, amongst 
them, there were four horses of the Yue-chi country. The 
Indian ambassadors met with a Chinese mission at the Funanese 
court. Being asked by the latter, the Indians spoke about 
their king and his capital. The description of the city and the 
place as given by them probably indicates the splendour of 
Pataliputra. 

The evidence of Ptolemy's Geography and the Chinese texts 
proves beyond doubt the existence of a line of Murunda kings 
in Eastern India in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A. D., probably 
with their capital at Pataliputra. The Maurundas referred to 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription may be identified with the 
Murundas of Eastern India.'* The Murundas, associated with 

PT à the Tochari by the Classical writers and with the Yue-chi by 
iru the Chinese, are to be distinguished from the Sakas. The 
ia » Khoh copperplate inscriptions (6th century A. D.) inform us 
that the mother of Maharaja Sarvanātha of Uccakalpa was 
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Murundadevi, also called Murundasvamini." Probably she 
was a princess of the Murunda dynasty. 

Mention may be made of a unique gold coin found in course 
of the excavations at Sisupalgadh in Orissa, bearing on the 
obverse the Kusana motif: king standing along with the 
legend in Brahmi characters of the 3rd century A. D.—Maha- 
raja-rajadhasa-Dhammadamadharasa (of — Dharmadamadhara, 
great king, king of kings) and a Roman head with a Roman 
legend on the reverse. Altekar describes the issuer of the coin 
as a Murunda king." If this attribution be accepted, it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that the early Orissan coins,” 
found in Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar and also in Singbhum, 
were issued by the Murundas in imitation of the Kusana 
coinage. Those coins bearing on the obverse—king standing 
and sacrificing at an altar and the deities like Mao, Mihira, 
Oado, etc., on the reverse, probably constituted the currency of 
the Murundas who, being ousted by the Guptas from 
Magadha, took shelter in Singbhum and Manbhum and, fur- 
ther pressed, receded to the eastern fringes of the Vindhyas. 

We have considerable evidence to show that in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, the Murunda kingdom was a 
powerful one covering the greater part. of the Ganges Valley.** 
In the heyday of the Kusana empire, when Kaniska I launched 
his military campaings, according to Tibetan tradition, up to 
Sāketa and Pātaliputra, the Murundas had to yield to their 
superior power. In the third decade of the second century 
A.D. when the Kusāna empire in India was confined within 
Western U. P., the Murundas asserted their independence. 
Their long-continued contact with the Kusanas is attested by 


19 Fleet, loc. cit. ; Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 371, note 2» + 
20 Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XII, 1950, pp. 1-4. 
21 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 126. 
22 Allan, Catalogue (Gupta), p. XXix, 
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numismatic affinities. They lost their independence after the 
rise of the Guptas. The Murundas, at least partially, fill up 
the gap in the political history of India from the decline of 
the Kusanas to the rise of the Guptas. It has been observed 
that, if the Gupta rulers imitated the coinage of the Kusanas 
both in type and weight,? the gap between the last ruler of 
the earlier dynasty and the founder of the later one must not 
be long.** But itis quite reasonable to assume that for a 
century after the downfall of the Kusāņas in India, the 
Murundas carried on their numismatic tradition and handed 
it over to the Guptas simultaneously with the transfer of power 


in Eastern India. 








IX 
Advent of the Magas or Iranian Priests in India 


V. C. Sriyastava, Allahabad University 


In spite ofthe fact that ancient India occupied a unique 
geographical position of splendid isolation, ithad ever been a 
meeting ground of different races, cultures and peoples. From 
time immemorial, there had been the pouring of peoples, ideas 
and traditions in India from different parts of the world. The 
coming of Iranian priests, known as Maga, to India is one such 
instance. The advent of the Magas is testified to by Puranic / 
literature’ as well as by inscriptions? and iconography.” Their 
advent in ancient India is of singular importance in the 
socio-religious history of the country as it brought new 
traditions of priesthood, image-worship and temple-worship 
and certain changes in the disposal of the dead. 

Weber* referred to the Magas and, while fixing the period 
of their advent. in the Ist century A. D., opined that, asa 
result, the native sun-worship was replaced by the Magian 
sun-worship. R. G. Bhandarkar® accepted the view of Weber 
and added a few details of the legend about the Magasin our 
literature. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya,* while dealing with the 


1 Bhavisya P., Ch. 139 ; Brahma P., 20.71 ; Varàha P., Ch. 177 ; Samba 
Upa-P., Ch. 26; cf. Mbh, VI. 11. 36-38; Visau P., I. 4, 59-70; Brhat- 
samhita (S. Dwivedi's «d.), 60.19 ; Sachau, Alberuni's India, Vol. I, p. 26. 

2 Bhandarkar, R. G., Vaigaavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, p. 154. 

3 Banerjea, J. N., ‘Myths Explaining Some Alien Traits of the North 
Indian Sun Icons’, JHO, Vol. XXVIII, 1952. 

4 Barth, A., The Religions of India, p. 258, note 9. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 153-54. 

6 The Achaemenids in India, pp, 30-31. 
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Achaemenian invasion, came to the conclusion that the Magas 
might have come to India during the 6th century B. C. His 
conclusions were largely based upon controversial literary 
references and social customs. H. D. Sankalia’ indicated 
the probability of the 5th century B. C. as the period for the 
advent of the Magas in Gujarat without analysing the question 
in detail. The question of Magas has also been discussed by 
other scholars, and it is often believed that the Šaka-Kusāna 
was the period when the Magas entered into India. However, 
the Maga problem has to be discussed with reference to the 
question of antiquity, original home, effects upon Indian socio- 
religious life, cause of their popularity and absorption in 
Indian social orders and the low position assigned to them. 

The present author has tried to study some of these 
problems in his thesis on ‘Sun Worship in Ancient India” and 
has come to a number of tentative conclusions in the light of 
recent literary, epigraphic, iconographic and archaeological 
researches and studies. Here it is proposed to study in brief 
only the antiquity of the Magas in India. Iteppears that 
they entered India for the first time in the wake of the 
Achaemenian invasion of the 6th century B.C., though they 
continued pouring in the interior of India in the wake of later 
invasions of the Indo-Greeks, Šakas and Kusāņas. Some of 
the important points? may be discussed here. 

The evidence for the advent of Magas in the wake of the 
Achaemenian invasion is circumstancial.'? They appear, to 





7 Archaeology of Gujarat, p. 212. 

. Ja Jairajbhoy, R. A., Foreign Influence in India, p. 153. | 
Šš Unpublished D. Phil. thesis submitted to Allahabad University in 
||. . 3968. J st 
- 9 Cf. Srivastava, V. C., “The Magas and the Sun-worship', paper read | 
ati the All-India Oriental Conference, Aligarh, 1966, ka 

prs es 10 Srivastava, V. C., ‘Antiquity of Magas in Ancient India,” 
Tead at the Indian History Congress, Bhagalpur, 196b. ee 
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have played a significant part in the Achaemenid empire as 
teachers, priests and philosophers in the Iranian society and 
politics. It was a Maga who raised the standard of revolt 
against the accession of Darius. Moreover, the Mithra cult, 
whose priests the Magas were, was extremely popular among 
the military classes of Iran '* Further, the close geographical 
proximity of Iran and India coupled with close commercial and 
cultural contacts}? between the two countries from very early 
times make it probable that the Magas might have entered 
into India in the 6th century B.C. 

In this connection, the testimony of the .irseya Upanisad 
is revealing. According to this Upanisad,'* the Daradas, Suhmas, 
Pundras and Barbaras worship the Sun-god as the ultimate 
reality. It appears -as if some of these tribes were foreigners 
because Barbara was a general expression for foreigners. The 
date of this Upanisad has been fixed by Ranade as quite early 
because it has been grouped with such ancient Upanisads as 
the Chandogya. If there had been foreigners,as Sun-worshippers 
in Indian society in the 5th or 6th century B. C. as is evidenced 
by this Upanisad, it is possible to think that the Magas were 
indicated by this general term.s 

Thirdly, the indirect testimony of Bambhajāla Sutta,!* which 
cannot be dated later than 4th century B.C., is also important. 
According to this work, magician priests were held in dis- 
honour in the time ofthe Buddha.* It is difficult to say 

11 Dhalla, M. N., Zoroastrian Civilization, p. 242. 
12 Cumont, Frank, The Mysteries of Mithra, p. 30. 
23 CHI, Vol. I, p. 331. 


14 Belvalker, S. K., and Ranade, R. D., History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. lī, p. 298. 


«(The present Arseya Upanizad appears to be a late work.—Ed.] 

15 Quoted by Vasu, N. N., Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj, Vol. 
I, pp. 10 ff. 

*(The date of the work is problematical. All magicians were not 
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Achaemenian invasion is circumstancial.’° They appear, to 


7 Archaeology of Gujarat, p. 212. 
Ja Jairajbhoy, R. A., Foreign Influence in India, p. 153. 
8 Unpublished D. Phil. thesis submitted to Allahabad University im 


9 Cf. Srivastava, V. C., “The Magas and the Sun-worship', paper read 
at the All-India Oriental Conference, Aligarh, 1966, 
10 Srivastava, V. C., ‘Antiquity of Magas in Ancient India, paper 
read at the Indian History Congress, Bhagalpur, 1968, | 
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date of this Upanisad has been fixed by Ranade as quite. early 
because it has been grouped with such ancient Upanisads as 
the Chindogya. If there had been foreigners,as Sun-worshippers 
in Indian society in the 5th or 6th century B. C. as is evidenced 
by this Upanisad, it is possible to think that the Magas were 
indicated by this general term.« 

Thirdly; the indirect testimony of Bambhajala Sutta,** which 
cannot be dated later than 4th century B.C., is also important. 
According to this work, magician priests were held in dis- 
honour in the time of the Buddha.* It is difficult to say 

11 Dhalla, M. N., Zoroastrian Civilization, p. 242. 


12 Cumont, Frank, The Mysteries of Mithra, p. 30. 

23 CHI, Vol. I, p. 331. 
— 14 Belvalker, S. K.. and Ranade, R. D., History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. U, p. 298. 

e[The present Arseya Upanisad appears to be a late work,—Ed.] 

IS Quoted by Vasu, IN. N., Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj, Vol. 
I, pp. 10 ff. 

*(The date of the work is problematical. All magicians were not 


Magians.—BEd.] 
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whether the magician priests referred to here were of 
indigenous or foreign origin ; but it may not be forgotten that 
the Magas were famous for their magic and occult power and 
were also in disrepute in India on account of their peculiar 
ways and manners and objectionable practices. It is probable 
that the author of this work had the Maga Brahmanas in 
his mind when he refers to magician priests in disrepute in the 
time of the Buddha. 

Fourthly, it has been said in the Puranas thatthe Magas 
came from Saka-dvipa, from which it is supposed that the 
Magas came in the train of the Sakas. It may be pointed „out 
that there may have been Saka infiltrations in India „before 
Alexander. There is reference to a group of Sacae in Drangiana 
in the Achaemenian period.'* It is also clear from the 
inscriptions of Darius I that the Sakas existed in his empire." 
Recently archaeological evidence! has been brought to 
light to prove that, as early as the 6th-5th century B.C., 
there were contacts between India and Central Asia and there- 
fore with the Sakas also. In these circumstances, it may be 
that the Magas entered into India during the 6th-5th 
century B.C. 

Fifthly, itis said that the tradition of Sun-worship in 
temples was introduced into India by the Magas.” There are 
references to Sun temples at Taxila and Hydaspes, in the 
writings of Greek historians on the eve of Alexander’s 
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invasion. If the tradition of Sun-worship in temples was 
really initiated by the Magas in India,* the existence of Sun 
temples in the 4th century B. C. may be the result of Magian 
advent before Alexander's invasion. 

Sixthly, it may be noted that recent excavations in West 
Pakistan have brought to light actual specimens of fire altars 
from Achaemenian levels from Balambat.* It is interesting 
that almost in every room such fire altars have been discovered. 
There cannot be any doubt that the Iranian religion was 
popular in this part of ancient India during the Achaemenian 
period. It is difficult to separate the Iranian religion and the 
Maga priests. If the religion was there in the Achaemenid 
territories of India, it is natural to suppose that the Iranian 
priests were also there, because the Iranians performed their 
religious sacrifice and worship under the guidance of the Magian 
priests.** This discovery thus proves the antiquity of the Magas 
in India. It is probable that these specimens of fire altars were 
the source of inspiration to similar devices on the Suryamitra- 
Bhanumitra coins in the Paūcāla-Mitra series, and also to 
the device of sun and fire on the Gupta seals. It is argued 
against the theory of the 6th-5th century B. C. as the probable 
period for the advent of Magas in India that no Sun image 
with Iranian features of a date earlier than the Ist or 2nd cen- 
tury A. D. have been found. It may be noted that there was 
no tradition of iconic worship of the Sun in early Mithraism. 


20 Cunningham, A., Coins of the Sakas, pp. 22 ff. 

21 Dani, A. H., Ancient Pakistan, Vol. III, p. 41. 

22 Herodotus, I. 132. Cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrians, pp. 132-253 : 
The Treasure of Magi, pp.9 ff. 

23 Srivastava, V. C., ‘Fresh Interpretation of Solar Symbols on Süry- 
mitra-Bhánumitra Coins’, paper read at the 57th Annual Conference of the 
Numismatic Society of India, Gorakhpur, January, 1966. 

24 Spooner, D.B., ASI, A.R., 1913-14, pp. 118-20, 140. 
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In the beginning, the worship of the Sun was symbolic in 
Mithraism as is evidenced by sculptures on the tomb of 
Darius.?* It was after the Hellenization of Mithraism in the 
days of the successors of Alexander that the tradition of iconic 
worship of the Sun was introduced in it. Therefore, it is no 
surprise if no Sun icon of Iranian tradition is found in India 
of a date earlier than the Ist century A. D. 
It may be argued that there is a complete absence of 
references to them in the orthodox literature of India before 
the 4th-5th century A. D. and that, if they were present in the 
Indian society from the 6th-5th century B. C. onwards, they 
should have found a place in Indian literature of the earlier 
period. It may not be forgotten that the date of a religious 
institution cannot be determined from the date of the work 
which mentions it first.** There are many known instances of 
religious institutions that they found a place in literature long 
after the date of their origin. Moreover, the advent of Maga 
priests in India must have given a rude shock to the established 
priesthood of India, and the popularity of the Magas must 
have been atthe cost of the Brahmanas who were the 
custodians of orthodox literature. The Magas indulged in 
objectionable practices and behaviours. All these must have 
antagonised the established priesthood which tried to ignore 
them by not referring to them in the literature or referring to 
them by such generalised names as Barbara, Yavana, 
IL Mleccha, etc. It is interesting to note that Ptolemy (2nd " 
m century A. D.)" refers to them as established in South India. " 
N If unorthodox writers of the 2nd century A. D. find them as + 
| living in South India there is every probability that they should __ 
bave reached India much earlier because first they would have 


^25 gressum J. N., Development of Hindu iris: p. 438, ETT wka 
I: 26 ERE, Vol. VI, p. 294; Chanda, R. P., The Indo-Aryan Races, p. 88 id xis 
| E» E MsCrindle, J.W, PC India as described by Prolemy, Wee „F 7 
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come to the north-west of India and then might have migrated 
to South India. 

The attitude of antipathy continues even upto this day. The 
Šāka-dvīpī Brahmanas, the descendants of Iranian Magas, are 
now given a low status in the Indian Brahmanical society. 

In view of the above arguments, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Magas may have entered into India in the wake of 
the Achaemenian invasion of the 6th century B.C.» 










We are sorry that the author's arguments do not appear to us 
convincing. There may have been some Magi priests in the Achae- 
an territories in the north-western part of the Indian sub-continent ; 
bu t the Maga-Bráhmana community must have been recognised in Indian aee 
> Oc ciety long afterwards, apparently after the Magi priests’ migration into — 
dia in considerable numbers in the train of the Scytho-Parthians.—Ed.] 
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Proceedings of the Seminar 


Second Day 
Date: 22nd February, 1969. 
Time : 10-30 A.M. to 1 P.M., and 2 P.M., to 5 P.M. 
Subject: Laksmi and  Sarasvati in Art and 
Literature. 
Place: Lecture Hall at the Department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University, 51/2, Hazra Road, 
Calcutta-19. 
Chairman: Prof. D.C. SiRCAR, Calcutta University. 


Participants : 


DR. L. K. TRIPATHI 
DR. K. SUNDARAM 
Dr. SM. B. Lahiri 
DR. B. P. MAZUMDAR 
SRI C. D. CHATTERJEE Lucknow 

SRI D. MUKHERJEE Calcutta University 
DR. A. N. LAHIRI Do. 

SRI T. IN. CHAKRABORTY Do. 

DR. K. K. DASGUPTA Do. 


Dr. S. BANDYOPADHYAY Centre of Advanced Study in 
AIHC, Calcutta University 


Banaras Hindu University 
Andhra University, Waltair 
Jadavpur University 

Patna University 


DR. D. R, Das Do. 
Dr. A. K. CHATTERJEE Do. 
SRI J. R. HALDAR Do. 


SRI C. L. CHAKRABARTI Dinabandhu Ses Bangaon, 
24 Pargs. Dist., W.B. 


SM. M. MUKHOPADHYAY Beltala Girls’ School, Calcutta 
and others. 


Reporters : 


SRI R. K. BILLOREY and others. 





Morning Session 


The session started at 10-30 A. M., and Dr. A. K. Chatter- 
jee was first invited to read his paper entitled ‘Some Aspects 
of Sarasvati.’ He tried to show that Sarasvati was not only 
the goddess of wisdom and learning, but was also the goddess 
of medicine, fine arts and prosperity. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar initiated the discussion on Dr. Chatterjee's 
paper with his comment on the latter's statement that Sarasva- 
tiis not a quarrelsome deity. He pointed out that a story in 
the Devībhāgavata represents Visnu's wives Sarasvati, Laksmi 
and Ganga as engaged in so intense a quarrel that their poor 
husband had to give away Sarasvati to Brahman and Ganga to 
Siva.» Prof. Sircar also observed that Sarasvati as the goddess 
oflearning is unknown in early Pali literature, though the 
medieval Cülavamsa mentions the Sarasvati-mandapa built by 
Parākramabāhu I. He thought that Sarasvati (literally, ‘full of 
lakes’) was first a river and river-goddess and was then identifi- 
ed with Bharati (the tutelary deity of the Bharata people living 
on the Sarasvati river) and the goddess of speech and learning. 
Dr. A. K. Chatterjee supposed that Sarasvati acquired the geo- 
graphical significance at a later date ; but Prof. Sircar did not 
agree with the view. Dr. L. K. Tripathi wanted to know 
whether the expression payasvati would help us in explaining 
Sarasvati ; but Prof. Sircar failed to see any connection 
between the two. 

Sm. Manisha Mukhopadhyay next read her paper on 
*Laksmī and Sarasvati in Sanskrit Inscriptions’ in which she 

te showed how the description of deities in the namaskāra stanzas 
KAN in inscriptions is supplementary to their description found in 


ES literary sources. She observed that, in epigraphic records, 
mo sometimes Laksmi and Sarasvati are mentioned as CO-Wives, 
Mid but. are not represented as the daughters of Durgā. Dr. L. K. " t 


" E. -~ Tripathi and Dr. K. Sundaram wanted to know the date of the 
on v | * [Sarasvati is called prakrti-mukharā in a well-known c | 
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earliest epigraphic reference to Rajalaksmi. While Prof. D. C. 
Sircar said that the royal fortune conceived as the king's wife 
is often noticed in the records of the Gupta age, Dr. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay observed that the earliest epigraph mentioning Rāja- 
laksmi seems to be the Junagadh inscription of 150 A. D. As 
regards the conception of Rajalaksmi, Prof. Sircar thought that 
it might be related to the divine conception of the king as 
found in the early centuries of the Christian era, in works like 
the Manusmrti and epigraphs like the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta. Sri D. Mukherjee agreed with the view 
of Prof. Sircar who further observed that sovereignty conceived 
as a king's wife seems to be unknown in Europe. On Sm. 
Mukhopadhyay's statement about a Kadamba inscription 
referring to Laksmi on Visnu’s breast, Dr. Bandyopadhyay 
recalled the Puranic description of the goddess as Visnor - 
vaksah-sthala-sthā and a Khajuraho sculpture representing her 
in the same position. 


Dr. Bandyopadhyay then wanted to know the antiquity of 
the custom of associating the word iri with personal names. 
Prof. Sircar replied that the Nanaghat and Hathigumpha ins- 
criptions of the first century B. C. fall among the earliest 
records indicating the custom. Dr. Bandyopadhyay also said 
that Sm. Mukhopadhyay did not notice the Gaya inscription 
of Yaksapāla, a passage of which has been explained by Prof. 
Sircar as alluding to the joint image of Visnu and Kamala 
(Laksmi). Prof. Sircar observed that his own paper to be 
read at the Seminar was on the same subject. 


Dr. L. K. Tripathi then read his paper on ‘Sri-Laksmi in 
Early Indian Literature and Art’. Dr. Tripathi pointed out 
that Laksmi appears as an important goddess in the Mahd- 
bhāsya. He also referred to the controversy regarding the 
identification of the goddess represented in Indian art from 
about the second century B. C., Coomaraswamy calling her 
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Gajalaksmi and Foucher finding in it the scene of the nativity 
of the Buddha. Dr. Tripathi further referred to the contro- 
versy regarding the identification of the goddess represented 
on the reverse of the Gupta coins in association with the lotus 
and the lion. He regarded this deity definitely as Laksmi, the 
motif being traceable on a coin of Azes. 


Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay pointed out that Dr. Tripathi had 
not referred to a coin of Azilises, which bears the represen- 
tation of Gajalaksmi. He agreed that the goddess repre- 
sented on the reverse of the Gupta coins must be Laksmi, 
because she is often found to hold the noose (pāša) and the 
lotus, while the Devyupanisad describes Laksmi as holding pasa, 
and the Laksmi-mantra quoted from the Atharvanarahasya by 
Madhava Vyasa in his Brhatstotraratnakara mentions the 
goddess as simhavahini. Dr. Bandyopadhyay thought that the 
goddess may be Ādyāšakti Mahilaksmi and not merely 
Vaisnavi Mahālaksmī, for the Devyupanisad describes her as 
the embodiment of all energy (sarvafakti). 


Regarding Dr. Tripathi's suggestion that what wasoriginally 
the scene of the Buddha's birth was later transformed into 
Gajalaksmi, Prof. D. C. Sircar wanted to know whether he 
meant to say that there was a time when the two conceptions 
overlapped. Dr. Tripathi replied that this might have occurred 
in the Gupta age. Prof. Sircar was not inclined to accept the 
Buddha's nativity theory because both the Buddha’s birth 
and Gajalaksmi. are represented at Bharhut quite differently. 
When Dr. D. R. Das wanted to know the identity of the deity 


represented at Bharhut, Dr. Tripathi characterised her as 
Laksmi. Prof. Sircar did not accept Dr. A. K. Chatterjee's 
supposition that Sarasvati is represented at  Bharhut, and 
observed that, Sarasvati being unknown to the early Pali lite- 
rature as the goddess of learning, she is not expected to be 
represented in the sculptures of the Buddhist stüpa at Bharhut. 
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Dr. K. K. Dasgupta wanted to know whether there was 
any early evidence about Gajalaksmi, Prof. Sircar replied that, 
in the absence of earlier ovidence, later evidence is often better 
than mere speculation. In connection with the Buddha’s 
nativity theory, Dr. Tripathi emphasised the fact that the 
Buddha was represented only by symbol in early Indian art. On 
a question from Dr. A.N. Lahiri, he said that the symbols were 
the elephant, umbrella, lotus, etc. The session then closed 
for the lunch interval at 1 P. M. 


Afternoon Session 


Sri J. R. Haldar was invited to read his paper on *Lakkhi 
in Pali :Literature' which examined the early Buddhist literary 
evidence throwing light on the conception of the goddess. 
Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay pointed out that Laksmi of the Pali 
texts and the ways to win her favour as described in it are 
practically the same as we find in the Puranas. Dr. Bandyo- 
padhyay particularly referred to the Kālakannī Jātaka and 
observed that some of the Puranas describe the goddess in 
similar terms. 

Dr. Sm. B. Lahiri next read her paper on *Laksmi on Early 
Indian Coins’. As regards her identification of the female 
figure on the coins of Pantaleon and Agathocles as the goddess 
Laksmi, Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay observed that Dr. Sm. Lahiri 
should have also mentioned the same figure on the coins of 
king Peucolaus. Dr. Sm. Lahiri agreed with Dr. Bandyopadhyay 
whom she thanked for drawing her attention to the omission. 
Regarding the identification of Nārāyaņī and Durga, Prof. 
Sircar was not inclined to attach any special importance to 
it. He pointed out that this is only theoretical, but not real, 
identification. Sri D. Mukherjee agreed with Prof. Sircar. 
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Dr. K. K. Dasgupta wanted to know whether any female 
figure with lotus should be identified with Laksmi, Prof. 
Sircar remarked that, as Laksmi is particularly associated with 
the lotus and as coins often bear figures of divinities, the 
identification of the female figure on the coins of Pantaleon, 
Agathocles and Peucolaus with Laksmi, called Kamala, is 
plausible. Dr. Dasgupta's reference to Tara in this connection, 
Prof. Sircar pointed out, is not quite relevant since she came 
to be worshipped about the Gupta age, considerably after the 
days of the Indo-Greek kings.» 

The last paper of the day was entitled Ardhanari-Narayana 
which “was read by Prof. D. C. Sircar. It dealt with the 
conception of joint images of Visnu and Laksmi (resembling 
that of the Ardhanārī form of Siva and Parvati) prevalent in 
Eastern India from the age of the Palas. Attention was drawn 
by Prof. Sircar to his interpretation of a passage in the Gaya 
inscription of Yaksapāla, to certain passages in the Puranas 
and other records and to some representations of such compo- 
site forms especially coming from Nepal. 

Referring to Prof. Sircar's discussion on the conception 
of Laksmi asa goddess of learning, Dr. A. K. Chatterjee 
observed that this might be due to the idiosyncracy of the 
artists. Disagreeing with this view, Prof. Sircar referred to 
certain texts describing Laksmi as a goddess 'carrying a manus- 
cript and as associated with learning and also to sculptural 
specimens of the deity with a manuscript in her hand. Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay pointed out that Laksmi is described as medhā 

* [The Indo-Scythian coin bearing the representation of the goddess 
with lotus in hand, called Pakhalavadidevada, ‘the city-divinity of Puska- 
làvati, should also be mentioned. See Gardner's Catalogue, p. 162; 
Coomarswamy in ‘Early Indian Iconography', Eastern Art, Vol. I, Plate TX, 
fig. 9. Itisinteresting to note that the name of Peucolaus is apparently 


associated with Peucolaotis—Puskalavati, ‘the city "of lotuses’, and that 
Laksmi is particularly associated with lotuses.—Ed. ] 
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and vidyā in the Skanda Purdna. He also referred to the follow- 
ing passage in the Puránic story of creation—Kfsņasya para- 
mātmanah | Devi vám-ámia-sambhüta. 

Dr. B. P. Mazumdar remarked that the conception of 
Ardhanārīšvara is not old, so that the composite image of 
Laksmi-Narayana could not have been borrowed from the 
Saiva conception of Ardhanārīšvara. On the other hand, he 
suggested, the Saivas may have borrowed the idea from the 
Vaisnavas. Dr. K. K. Dasgupta agreed with the view, while 
Dr. K. Sundaram observed that religious syncretism developed 
only in the thirteenth century. Dr. L. K. Tripathi and Prof. 
Sircar, who regarded these views as quite absurd, pointed out 
that the Ardhanārīšvara conception of Siva is as old as the 
days of Kālidāsa. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay drew attention to 
the reference to Ardhanārīšvara in the Chhoti-Sadri inscription 
of 491 A. D. and to his representation on acoin anda sculp- 
ture of the Kusana age. 


With regard to Prof. Sircar's reference to the Purāņic 
description of an Ardhanari form of Visnu-Krsna having four 
hands on one side andtwo onthe other, Dr. A. N. Lahiri 
observed that a Tripura coin represents Ardhanārīšvara with 
five hands on one side and two on the other. Referring to 
Prof. Sircar's description of the relationship between Laksmi 
and Sarasvati, Dr. B. P. Mazumdar said that no image of 
Sarasvati has been discovered in North Bihar where the name 
of the goddess is not found in the local dialect. Prof. Sircar 
considered it rather strange and thought that, although the 
worship of Sarasvati might not be popular in North Bihar as 
elsewhere, the statement requires verification.* 


* ( Dinaband u Jhà's Maithili Dictionary entitled Mithilabhasakosa, p. 
329, recognises Sarasvari explained as Vagdevi.—Ed. ] 
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At the end, Prof. Sircar thanked all those who participated 
in the deliberations of the two days” seminars and made them a 
success. He particularly thanked those who represented 
Universities other than Calcutta and requested them to forgive 
the Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Calcutta University, for the inconvenience they may 
have experienced during their short stay in Calcutta. He also 
thanked the workers of the Centre who helped him in arranging 
for the Seminars. 


"The session closed at 5 P. M. 
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Laksmi in Orissan Literature and Art 
K. S. Behera, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 


Laksmi, as the goddess of wealth and prosperity, enjoyed 
wide popularity in India. Her antiquity can be traced back 
to the early period. The  Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela throws light on the conception of this divinity in 
the first century B. C. The phrase siri-kadāra-sarīravatā des- 
cribing the graceful appearance of Khāravela has been some- 
times explained as possessing a body like that of Krsna. Thus, 
for example, Sten Konow and Jayaswal render the term siri- 
kadāra as the lover of Šrī, i.e. Visnu. However, the exact 
significance of the phrase isa subject of controversy among 
the scholars ; but it is at any rate incontestable that the 
custom of using the word íri along with the names, as we do 
now, was in vogue. This is evident from such expressions 
as siri-Kharvelena,  Khāravela-siri, Kudepa-siri, and siri- 
Khüravela used in the H3thigumpha and Maūcapurī cave 
inscriptions at Udayagiri. In the above-mentioned examples, 
fri appears in.Prakrit as siri. p 


Gajalaksmi 


Besides. the epigraphic references, on a tympanum of the 
Anantagumph3, we find one of the earliest representations of 
Šrī in Indian art (Figure 1). The goddess stands in a lotus 
pond and holds lotuses in her two hands. A pair of 
elephants pours water over her head from jars .held in their 
trunks. The motif, associated with this Jaina cave, 1s in 


keeping with the story that Trisala, before giving birth 


1. At Bharhut also, we find the names'Sirima Devatà' on the side of a 
female figure. 
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to Mahāvīra, in her dream saw this goddess being bathed by 
elephants. In the Buddhist art at Sanchi and Bharhut also, 
this auspicious motif occurs, indicating its popularity among 
the followers of different religions. | 

In Orissan art, this motif known as Gajalaksmī is fairly 
prolific. Generally the divinityis depicted on the central 
part of the lintels of the doorways.* It is for this reason 
that the principal doorway of Orissan temples is called 
Laksmidvara. The Ši/paprakāša,* a medieval Orissan work 
on Šilpa-šāstra by Ramacandra Kaulācāra, mentions two 
varieties of Toranalaksmi, viz. Gajalaksmi and Subha- 
laksmi, In the former, the elephants appear above her 
head, while in the latter they are depicted on the pedestal.^ Of 
these two types in Orissan temples, the most popular 
representations are those of the Gajalaksmi. Usually the 
goddess is shown with two hands ; in the left hand she holds 
a stalk of lotus and in her right hand she exhibits the varada- 
mudra. A pair of elephants pour water over her from jars 
held in their uplifted trunks. She is shown seated either in 
the padm-dsana pose or in the /alit-àsana. Sometimes, in 





2 The custom of carving Laksmi on the door-lintels appears to have 
been a very Old practice. C. Sivaramamurti draws.our attention to a refer- 
ence to this motif in the Ramayana (V. 14). Vide Ancient India, No. 6, 
p. 28. 

3 N.K. Bose, Cannons of Orissan Architecture, Calcutta, 1932, p. 174. 

4 Alice Boner and Sadālivaratha Sarma, Šilpaprak āša, Leiden, 1966. 


[EE 5 Cf. dvividham tora nam Laksmih tora n-ardhe nyavešayet | Gajalaksmīš i 
AL =ca tat-sthāne Subhalaksmih #ubhaprada (Silpaprakaia, Utkal University — 
E , manuscript No. 085, folio 9). E 
| g < 6: M. M. Ganguly in his Orissa and her Remains(p. 182) speaks of 


RF Mahālakgmī without the attendant clephants and asserts that such a speci- - 
| ine |. men is found on the door-lintel of the Jagamohana of the Moo 
temple. But the image under reference is that of a four-armed male fi M. 
whose attributes are missing. a p x: 
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addition to these features, the goddess is flanked by a cāmara- 
bearer on either side. The sanctum doorway of the Muktešvara 
temple at Bhubaneswar (Figure 9) and the eastern doorway 
of the Jagamohana of Konarak offer excellent examples of this 
variety. The tradition of carving Gajalaksmi on the door- 
lintels was not confined to any particular religion : the 
motif appears even over the door frame of the Ratnagiri 
Mahāvihāra (Figure 2). However, the  Buddhists had 
Vasudhara as a counterpart of Laksmi. As the consort of 
Jambhala, Vasudhara was worshipped for bestowing prosperity 
and her image was often placed in the Mahdvihadras. The 
images of Jambhala have been discovered in different parts 
of Orissa and this would appear to suggest that Vasudhara 
also was worshipped in Orissa. A representation of four- 
armed Gajalaksmi (Figure 3) appearing on the wall of a 
shrine at Mahāvīra-chak in Jājpur reveals interesting similarity 
betwcen Vasudhārā and  Gajalaksmi. The iconography of 
the image is unique. Some portions of the sculpture have 
been covered by a thick coating of plaster ; yet the four hands 
and the attendant elephants could be recognised without 
difficulty. A stalk of rice held in her upper right-hand points 
to an intimate link with the iconography of Vasudhara. 

Besides the door-lintels, Gajalaksmi also appears on the 
windows of the Jagamohana. For example, the motif is 
depicted on the latticed windows of the Jagamohana of the 
Mukteévara temple and the balustraded window of the Ananta- 
Vasudeva temple at Bhubaneswar. The Laksmi temple at 
Puri also has representations of Gajalaksmi above the balus- 
traded windows of its Jagamohana. 


The depiction of Gajalaksmi on the walls of temples is 
rare. At Konarak, one such example in the niche of the 
Vajramundi can be noticed on the northern side of the 
Pista wall of the Nata-mandira. It is also interesting to find 
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Gajalaksmi carved on the axle medallion of a wheel (Figure 4). 
Even the motif is found.on the lintel of the Khākharāmundi 
placed in the sanctum of the ruined subsidiary shrine in front 
of the southern parivadevata of the main temple. The Gaja- 
laksmi motif was adopted as the royal emblem by the Soma- 
varnéi kings of Orissa. The seal attached to the copper plates 
of this dynasty, which is in the form of an expanded lotus, 
has an embossed figure of Gajalaksmi in the centre. 

At many places in Orissa, specially in temples dedicated 
to Visnu and Jagannatha, brass or  asíadhátu (octo-alloy) 
images of  Gajalaksmi are found. One specimen of the 
goddess from the Laksmi-Janirdana temple at Garh Andhia 
(near Nimapara, Puri District) may be cited here by way of 
illustration. The four-armed goddess ( Figure 5) carries 
lotuses in her two upper hands, and on each lotus a pair of 
elephants are placed. These four elephants pour water over 
the goddess. Of the two lower hands, the goddess shows the 
varada-mudra in the right and the abhaya-mudrá in the 
left. According to the family tradition of the Zamindar 
whose ancestors established this temple, the image can be 
assigned to the 18th century. The Dhyanamala by Sri-Rama, 
an unpublished work relating to iconography, now 
preserved in the Utkal University Library, speaks of two 
types of Laksmi: Laksmi holding lotus and iriphala in her 
hands, attended by female camara-bearers and being hathed 
by elephants,’ and Laksmi exhibiting the abhaya and varada- 


7 Cf. Padm-àsanà tu kartavyā padma-triphala-pā nika | 
daksine pumdarikam ca vàma-hastena friphalam ù 
sthita và trivali-bhangi-sobhità và prasasyate | 
striyau pāršva-dvaye karye subhe càmara-hastike 4 
bhrigāra-hastau dvau nāgau snapayantau íriyam sthitau | 

| Srir m iyam laksam-opeta sthāpirā sarva-kāmadā ù 
|. (Dhyanamala by Šrīrāma, folio 33), 
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mudra in her hands and being bathed by four elephants. The 
Gajalaksmi from Garh Andhia conforms to this second type 
mentioned in the Dhyānamālā. 


Laksmi-Narayana. 


The association of Laksmi with Nīrāyana is alluded to 
in many Orissan incriptions. The Hindol plate of Subha- 
karadeva makes a reference to Laksmi adorning the lap of 
Visnu.” 

The opening verses of some Ganga charters are devoted 
to the adoration of Laksmi and her husband.'? The relation- 
ship between R ijarāja and Rijasundari has been compared 
to the relationship between Laksmi and Nārāyana'*” The 
same thing is repeated while referring to Jakalladevi as the 
queen of Bhanudeva.** The epigraphic references to the 
union of Laksmi with Narayana are rivalled by excellent 
representations in medieval Orissan sculpture. The fine 
specimens of the Laksmi-Nārāyana image found at 
Kendupatna ( Cuttack District ), Chaurasi ( Puri District ) 
and in a subsidiary shrine of the Lingaraja temple at 
Bhubaneswar, can be assigned to the Ganga period. The 
image at the Lingaraja temple ( Figure 6 ), which is now wor- 
shipped in a shrine to the north of the Bhogamandapa, is not 
in the perfect candition ; but even in this broken state, it can 
^ 8 Cf. kantya kāficana-sannibhāti Fimagiri-prakhyair = caturbhir= gaj- 
air= hast-otksipta-hira n may-àmr ta-ghatair = üsicyamünüm irivam | bibhra nam 
varam=abja-yugmam=abhayam — hastaih — kirit-ojjvalàm ksaum-abaddha- 
nitamba-bimba-lalitam vande = *ravinda-sthitām 4 

Gbid., folio 34). 

9 Cf. Laksgmir-vaksgah-sthale va vasati Madhuripor =yavad=ambho- 
Jahastā (B. Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 16). 

10 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIIL. p. 249. 

11 Ibid. p. 251. 

12 Ibid, Vol. XXXI, p. 124. 
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be identified as a great piece of art. The divine couple grace- 
fully sit together on a throne. Visnu tenderly looks towards 
Laksmi and caresses the breast of the goddess with great 
detachment. The god holds cakra in his back right hand 
and lotus in his back left hand. Laksmi carries a lotus in 
her left hand and with her right hand she  encircles the 
neck of Visnu. Their faces are lit with calm contentment and 
delight. The image at Chaurasi'* is the presiding deity of a 
temple which is now open to the sky. The Navagraba slab 
is still lying near the temple and two of the pāršvadevatās are 
still in situ in the niches of the temple. The image, made in 
chlorite stone, is in good condition. The holy couple are 
shown seated on a throne which is supported by the Gaja- 
simha motifs. The four-armed Narayana holds lotus in his 
upper right hand and cakra in his back left hand. His 
normal right hand placed in front of the goddess is in the 
Abhaya pose. With the left hand the god embraces Laksmi 
who holds lotus in left hand and places her right hand on 
the shoulder of her lord. Below the throne, among the 
devotees is a kneeling royal person with a sword. In the 
Laksmi-Janardana temple at Garh Andhia, brass images of 
the divinities are worshipped ( Figure 7 ). In the sanctum, 
separate images of Gajalaksmi and Janardana are placed 
side by side, of which the former is identical in iconography 
with the other Gajalaksmi image, described earlier, from the 
temple. The only difference that can be noticed is in the 
placing of the elephants on the lotuses carried by the goddess. 


Association of Laksmi with Visnu and his Incarnations. 


As a consort, Laksmi appears along with Sarasvati by the 
side of the god Visnu. This feature is noticed in all the Visnu 


13 Das, G. S, Exploration of the Prachi Valley, Utkal University, 
Plate No. 25. 


I 
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„images found in Orissa. Laksmi is specially associated 


with the Narasimha and Varāha incarnations of Visnu. 
Images of Laksmi-Nrsimha are worshipped at many places 
in Orissa. There is a small temple for Laksmi-Nrsimha 
near the Amareévara Siva temple at Amareswar near Chaurasi 
in the Puri District. At Bhubaneswar, Laksmj-Nrsimha, 
along with Ganeša and Siva, are worshipped in the premises 
of the Gosahasrešvara temple ; an image of Laksmi-Nrsimha 
is fixed on the eastern niche of the detached Mandapa that 
stands in front of the Rāmešvara temple. Within the Linga- 
raja temple, there is a separate shrine for Laksmi-Nrsimha 
near the kitchen block. In the Oriya Nrsimnha Purdna by 
Pitambara Dasa, who was a contemporary of king Vira Kešari- 
deva (1737-93 A.D.), elaborate descriptions of the marriage of 
Laksmi with Narasimha is given in the third Ratnakara. In 
the fourth Ratnākara, the marriage of Alaksmi and her traits 
have been discussed. The Wicitra Nrsimha Purana of 
Dāšarathi Misra closely follows the pattern of Pitambara Dasa 
and in the third Sagara, the author deals with the birth of 
Laksmi and her marriage with the god Nrsimha. 

Associated with Varaha, Laksmi-Varaha is worshipped 
with Yajūa-Varāha and Šveta-Varāha, in the Varaha temple at 
Jājpur. 


Mahalaksmi in the S'akta Cult. 


. The Saktas worship Mahalaksmi in the form of a supreme 
goddess ( AdyaSakti )) As a famous Šākta-ksetra, Jājpur. 
has a unique representation of this eighteen-armed goddess in 
a small temple in front of the Trilocana temple. In the 
Sakta pantheon, the seven mothers occupy a prominent place, 
and in this group Laksmi appears as Vaisņavī. The 
images of the Sapta-matrkas have been discovered at Jajpur, 
Puri and Dharmasala ( Cuttack District). The image of 
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Vaisnavi, from Dharmašālā, is now in the State Museum at . 


Bhubaneswar ( Figure 8 ). Kamala is also included among 
the Daša-Mahāvidyās. These goddesses have been represented 
in painting on the walls of the Jagamohana of the Vimala 
temple at Puri, and the Bhagavati temple at Banpur. 


Laksmi Temple. 


Orissa has the distinction of possessing a temple dedicated 
to Laksmi. Like the Mahalaksmi temple at Kolhapur 
( Maharashtra ),'* the temple of Laksmi inside the inner 
courtyard of the Jagannatha temple at Puri is an important 
centre of her worship. The Nagari copper-plates, while 
referring to the erection of a temple for Purusottama 
( Jagannātha ) by Gangesvara ( Codagangadeva ), further 
mentions that, the ocean being the birth place of Laksmi, 
Visnu had to stay in his father-in-law’s house which was 
rather shameful to him. So the god was glad to get this new 
temple of his own and Laksmi too gladly preferred living in 
her husband's new abode to staying in her father's mansion.'* 
From this it is evident that Anantavarman Codaganga built 
the temple of Jagannatha as wellas the temple of Laksmi 
within the precincts of the former. In this connection, 
mention should be made that Codagangadeva had several 
queens and some of them had names like Laksmidevi, 
Padmalādevī and Sriyadevi. An inscription of this monarch 


14 M.S. Mate, Temples and Legends of Maharashtra (Bhavan's Book 


University, No. 97), pp. 26 ff. 
15 Cf. Laksgmi-janma-grham payonidhir=asau sambhavitasya sthitir= 


no dhamni fvaiurasya pujyata iti ksir-abdhi-vasad=dhruvam | nirvinnah Puru- 


sottamah = pramuditas=tad-vasa-labhad = Ram = apy=etad=bhartt-gy~ham 
varam pity-grhàt prāpya pramod-ānvitā 4 (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVlII, pp. 251- 
52). [ The stanza is found in many other records.—Ed.] 
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ends with the mention of Mahālaksmī ( Sarvamangalya- 
Mahāšrī ).1e 

The temple of Laksmi, situated to the north-west of the 
Jagannatha temple, consists of five structures of which the 
Vimana and the Jagamohana formed parts of the original 
plan. The Deul has been plastered like the Jagannatha 
temple ; but the original carvings are still visible on the bāda 
ofthe Jagamohana. The Jagamohana stands «on a low pista 
or platform which is made of three mouldings—KAura, kani 
and basanta. The first is decorated with lotus petals; the 
kani is plain and the basanta is decorated with fine scroll 
work. The būda of the Jagamohana has three vertical 
divisions —pabhaága, jāigha and baranda. The pābhāga is 
composed ofa set of five mouldings—khurā, kumbha, pata, 
kani and basanta—all decorated in their characteristic style. 
The jāigha is provided with two balustraded windows, one 
on the north and the other on the south. In the intermediary 
rathas, elongated khākharā-muņdis have been inserted, and 
these are flanked by nāga and nāgī pilasters which have gaja- 
vidālas at the bottom. The nāgas and nāgīs, with coils des- 
cending from above, recall the treatment on the Muktešvara 
temple at Bhubaneswar. The facets of the corner rathas 
are decorated with arabesque, scroll work and graceful female 
figures. In the niches of the khākharā-muņdis were placed 
eight seated Dikpālas of whom Indra, Agni, Nirrti, Kubera 
and Išāna are still in situ in their respective directions. The 
absence of the consorts of the Dikpālas proves that the temple 
cannot be assigned to the later Ganga period when it had 
become a well-established custom to carve the Dikpālas 

16 Inscriptions of Orissa, ed, Rajaguru, S. N., Vol. IH, Part I, p. 47. 
(This is a mafgala.found in many epigraphs, and mahasri here means ‘great 
prosperity’ because, for matgalam ‘or mangalam mahg-frik, etc., we have 
sometimes fubham bhavatu mahgalam maha@frih, maigalam mahati ca srih, 
etc, See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 44, 55, 60, 76.—Ed.) 
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together with their consorts. Theroof of the Jagamohana is 
pyramidal. The presiding deity of the deul is a four-armed 
Gajalaksmi. The pilgrims never fail to pay homage to this 
goddess of prosperity. Itis customary to sit in the ‘Acinta 
mandapa' of this temple after visiting the several shrines 
within the enclosure of the Jagannatha temple. The temple 
has a separate kitchen for preparing the bhoga for Laksmi. 


Laksmi, wife of Lord Jagannatha. 


The origin of the worship of Jagannatha is a subject of 
controversy. Itis sometimes believed that he was originally 
a tribal god who was absorbed in the Brahmanical fold. 
Attempts have also been made to trace his origin from 
different religions like Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism, etc. 
Whatever may be the origin, in course of time, with the rise 
of Vaisnavism, Jagannātha was identified with Visnu and 
therefore Laksmi was regarded as his consort. As early as 
the 9th century A.D., the Anargharāghava-nātaka of Murari 
refers to Purusottama as the consort of Kamalā.'” The Rudra- 
yamala Tantra also describes Jagannatha in the company of 
Kamala.** A Nagpur stone inscription of a Malava ruler 
(1104 A.D.) refers to Purusottama, the consort of Sri, who 
relieved the earth by defeating the enemy Bali2® The 
association of Laksmi as an indispensable consort of 
Jagannatha had taken place long before the construction of 
the present temples in honour of them by Codagangadeva. 
But the construction ofa separate temple for Laksmi is of 
considerable importance, for it represents a visible symbol of 
the eternal relationship between the two divinities. The 


17 Cf. Kamalg-kuca-kalasa-keli-kastarika-patrankarasya bhagavatale 
Purusgottamasya, Anargharāghava-nātakam, Nirnay Sagared., Act I, p. 8. 
18 Vide Gurudas Sarkar, Mandirer Katha (Bengali), p. 139, 
19 Ep. Ind., Vol, II, p. 180. 
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Bhaktibhagavata of Kavidindima Jīvadev-ācārya (composed in 
1510 A.D.) speaks of the husband of Laksmi who is wor- 
shipped at the Nīlācala in triple form.'” It is also signi- 
ficant to note that, on the ratnavedi, Jagannatha is flanked 
by Laksmi and Sarasvati. The image of Laksmi, which is 
placed on the left side of Jagannatha, is made of gold. 
According to the traditions of the Mādalāpāfiji,** this golden 
image was made by a Maratha guru during the reign of 
Divyasimhadeva 11(1793-95 A.D.). Iconographically, itis a 
four-armed Gajalaksmi and is similar in treatment to the 
Gajalaksmi which. is worshipped with Janardana at Garh 
Andhia (Figure 7). The goddess holds lotuses in the two 
upper hands. A pair of elephants stand each on a lotus and 
pour water over the goddess from jars held in their trunks. 
The lower right hand of the goddess is in the Varada pose 
while the lower left hand shows the Abhaya-mudrā. 

Laksmī, as the consort of Jagannātha, plays an important 
part in the periodical festivals of the temple. She is said to 
supervise the cooking of the food for Jagannātha. It is 
believed that thousands of pilgrims daily get their prasāda by 
the grace of this goddess. The ceremonies associated with 
her reveal the human-cum-divine love of the divine couple. 
On the second day of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Asadha, Jagannatha goes out with Balabhadra and Subhadra 
in cars to the Gundicabadi. This is considered humiliating 
to Laksmi;so the goddess is taken ina procession to the 
Gundicibadi on the herā-paīīcamī day. There she breaks 
the car of Jagannatha to express her displeasure for not 
“being taken in his company during the ratha-yatra, On this 
occasion, one of the sevakas actually removes a piece of 
wood from the car and thereafter Laksmi returns to the 


20 JAS, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1962, p. 23. 
21 Madalàpagiji (Oriya), ed. A. B. Mohanty, p. 81. 
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temple. On the bākudā-yātrā day, when the cars make 
their return journey, Laksmi as a devoted wife comes out and 
anxiously waits at the ‘Cahani-mandapa’ for the return of 
her lord. When the car of Jagannātha approaches the lion- 
gate, she goes out to welcome her husband ; this ceremony is 
performed by taking the image of Laksmi in a procession 
round the car of Jagannatha. On the Dvādašī day 
(Niladribije), Balabhadra and Subhadrā return to the ratna- 
sihhüsana. When Jagannātha gets down from the car and 
proceeds to the temple, Laksmi accompanied by the Devadasis 
again comes to the *Bheta-mandapa' for greeting her lord. 
The Devadāsīs of Laksmi, however, close the door and do not 
allow Jagannatha to enter into the temple as he forgot to 
take their goddess along with him for the ratha-ydtrd. A 
mock quarrel is performed by the Daitās ( a class of Sevakas ) 
of Jagannatha and the Devadāsīs and thereafter Jagannātha 
enters the temple. 


On Thursdays, Laksmi takes part in certain special cere- 
monies. After ‘Sakala-dhiipa’, Madanamohana, along with 
Laksmi and Sarasvati, are carried to the *Majana-Mandapa'. 
There they receive homage from the people and after some 
hours return to the temple for ‘Dviprahara-dhipa’. In the 
evening, on Thursdays, Laksmi and Madanamohana are 
carried in a palanquin to the Jagamohana of the Laksmi 
temple where *Vandāpanā", ‘Karpura’ and ‘Valita Alati’ are 


E. _ performed in their honour. This ceremony is called *Ekanta’. | 
icr However, according to the established customs of the temple, | 
FC — *"Ekanta' i is not performed on certain days in the year. For ķi 


- 
AN 


example, if the Thursday falls on the Ekadasi, no ‘Ekanta’ is — 
E Similarly, from the *Snana-pürnima' till the return of | ace 
Jagannātha from the car festival; no pitts x *Ekánfa^ — 
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In the evening of the 'Kumāra-pūrnimā”, Laksmi and 
Madanamohana are taken in a procession to the Jagamohana 
of the Laksmi temple. There the Sevakas play dice on 
behalf of the holy couple. Thereafter they return to the 
temple. After the Bada-singara-dhüpa, again dice is played 
in front of the ratna-sihhásana. As Jagannātha is defeated 
in the play, Nilamadhava is carried to the temple of Laksmi 
where he stays for 7 days. Another special ceremony 
associated with Laksmi is the *Rukmini-harana Ekadasi’. On 
that day, the marriage between Laksmi and Madanamohana 
is celebrated. 


Certain Notions regarding Laksmi. 


There are certain notions regarding the goddess frequently 
referred to in literature. Thus, for example, the Brahmešvara 
inscription of the time of UddyotakeSarin begins with the 
description of the churning of the ocean which led to the 
birth of Laksmi.?' The association of Laksmi with the 
lotus lake is alluded to in verse 6 of the Ananta-Vasudeva 
temple inscription.** The conception of Laksmi as the 
guardian goddess of sovereignty (Rajalaksmi) can be traced 
in Orissan inscriptions. According to thc Brahmešvara 
inscription,** Janamejaya ‘drew to himself the fortune of the 
king of the Udra country who was killed by his Aunta in a 
battle’ (Udradeša-nrpater = laksmim). For describing the 
heroism of Visnu (a general of Ganga Anangabhima III ), the 
Cātešvara temple inscription says, "While he is on the alert, 
no harm whatsoever [ can come ] to the sovereignty of the lord 
of Utkala (Utkalapateh sāmrājya-laksmī” )."?^ The traditional 


22 JRASB (Letters), Vol. XIII, pp. 63 ff. 
23 OHRJ, Vol I, No. 4, p. 282. 
24 JRASB (Letters), Vol. XIII, p. 72. 
25 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, p. 131. 
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association of Laksmi with victory was also very popular. 
The Tekkali plates of Madhyamaraja** refers to Jayašrī. 
During the Ganga period, it is not unusual to find a village 
named as Vijaya-Laksmipura. The  Hariharacaturangam, a 
medieval Orissan Sanskrit text on military science by Goda- 
vara Misra, while describing the merits of joining in warfare, 
speaks of the association of Laksmi with victory.*” 


Popular Phase of Laksmi Worship 


In Orissa, Laksmi is worshipped in the night of Kaumudi- 
pūrnimā ( fullmoon day of the month of Asvina ). On that 
occasion, clay images of the goddess are worshiped in many 
towns of Orissa. Among the femalefolk of Orissa, the 
Manavasa or Laksmi-puja-vrata?? is very popular. This is 
pre-eminently a harvest festival and is held on all Thursdays 
in the month of Mārgašira. The main feature of this vrata 
is that the goddess is invoked on a Māna (a measure) of 
new grains. On this occasion, the depiction of tiny foot- 
prints of Laksmi in the d/pand paintings is considered parti- 
cularly auspicious. Women of all castes can worship the 
goddess by observing this simple vrata of Laksmi. The story 
associated with this is given in Oriya Laksmi Purāņa of 
Balarama Dāsa*” who flourished during the reign of Pratāpa- 
| rudradeva ( 16th century A.D.). The main outline of the 
Ta story is that Laksmi once received homage from a Candala 





| E. 26 JBORS, Vol. IV, Part T, pp. 162 ff. 


» dā 27 Cf. vijaye labhate lakgmim marane ca sur-āiganāh | ksana-dhvamsini * 
 kàye—'smin kā cintā marane ra ne à (Hariharacaturaigam, Madras co F 

AN |. ment Oriental Series, No. XVII, p. 218). jas 
| ia 


|  — 28 For details, vide N. Tripathi, ‘The Mahá-Laksmi Pūjā", Man in India, 
14 Vol. XVI, 1936, No. 1, pp. 38 ff. 


x Pg ‘Balarama Dasa, ee Purāņa (Oriya), Orissa Kohinoor P: oss. bi l F 
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woman for which she incurred the displeasure of Balabhadra. 
Jagannātha endorsed the views of his elder brother and there- 
fore Laksmī had to guit the temple. But after her departure, 
the prosperity and splendour of the temple vanished, and 
even the two brothers could not get any food to eat. At last 
they had to appeal to Laksmi who gave them food. After 
reconciliation, the goddess returned to the temple. The story 
thus emphasises the role of Laksmi as the presiding deity of 
wealth and prosperity. 
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Laksmi and Sarasvati in Sanskrit Inscriptions 
Sm. Manisha Mukhopadhyay, Beltala Girls’ School, Calcutta 


The portrayal of the two goddesses, Laksmi and Sarasvati, 
as they appear in the namaskara stanzas of Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions, is supplementary to their description in Indian literature. 
Only in a few details does their depiction differ, and the 
difference is interesting as it throws light on the conception 
of the two goddesses. 

In the Vedic literature, the Sarasvati is a sacred river on 
the bank of which the Bharatas celebrated many sacrifices, 
and the river-goddess assumed the character of a sacrificial 
divinity. That aspect of the goddess is not totally forgotten 
as late as Vikrama 1411 (1354 A. D.), when Nānāka, a court- 
poet of king Visaladeva of Gujarat, eulogised the goddess as 
follows—"May that Sarasvati grant you all prosperity, who, 
pleased with Siva’s, Visnu’s and Brahman’s prayers, made 
[the volcanic) Aurva [fire], the [collective] energy, as it were, 
of all rivers, a captive, trembling in word-fetters in [the 
middle of]|the ocean."' The idea of Sarasvati carrying the 
vādava fire to the sea is also noticed in the Skanda Purāņa. 

But in making an assessment of the nature of the goddess, 
we must go back to a date much earlier than 1354 A.D. In 
the Maihar inscription? of the middle ofthe tenth century 
A. D., her origin is said to be the lotus-like face of Brahman, 
on the stage of whose tongue she dances according to another 


1 Cf. Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 102. 
2 Cf, Skanda Purana, Prabhasa-khanda, verse 33. 
3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 175. 
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epigraph.* The concept of the goddess as the spirit of 
learning is found in the Chebrolu inscription (1213 A. D.) of 
Jaya, which invokes the goddess as the divine ambrosial flow 
Of learning.” The Garavapadu grant (1260 A. D.) of 
Kākatīya Ganapatideva also adores the goddess described 
as ftejas —sārasvat-ākhyam,* i.e., the flame called Sārasvata. 
Her abode is said to be the minds of poets in a Jain inscrip- 
tion’ of 1230 A.D. in the temple of Neminatha on Mt. Abu. 
Under the influence of the non-Aryan Mother goddess 
cult, Sarasvati became another aspect of the divine Mother as 
is evidenced by the well-known eulogy*—Bhadrakalyai namo 
nityam Sarasvatyai namo namah | veda-vedāriga-vedānta-vidyā- 
sthanebhya eva ca | The Kurda inscription (972-73 A. D.) 
refers to Sarasvati as a Sakti of one of the trinity. Just as 
Brahman, Visnu and Siva came to be regarded as tbe three 
aspects of the same god, similarly the three goddesses— 
Sarasvati, STī and Umā—became three aspects of the same 
goddess. This we also find poetically expressed in the 
inscription'? from Maihar ( middle of the tenth century A. D.) 
referred to above—‘the goddess, who is the divine power of 
the Lotus-born, who is Kamala in Visnu's embrace, who is 
the fair-complexioned one known throughout the world and 


4 See the Motupalli pillar inscription of 1244-45 A. D. in Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XII, p. 190. 

5  Ibid., Vol. V, p. 144—par-ümrta-rasa-syandi srotas™ sarasyatam. 

6 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 350. 

7  Ibid., Vol. VIIT, No. 21 

8  Surendramohan Bhattacharya, Purohitadarpaņa, Part II, p. 213. 

9 Ind. Ant. Vol. XU, p. 264—Šrīi-Sarasvaty-Umā-bhāsvad-valli- 
samílega-bhusitam | bhutaye bhavatam bhuyad=aja-kalpataru-trayam || 

10 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 174—»yà Brahmi Kamalodbhavasya Kamalam 
Visnof=ca vaksa-sthalam deh-ardham Girisasya viiva-mahita Gauri jagad- 
vifruta | pratyagr-asthita-sandra-bimba—— —pistataka-sthasakam = s=aiv= 
asmin— £ikhare girer=bhagavati nityam sthitā céruni,/{ In the first foot, 
D. C. Sircar now suggests the correction Kamala Viyņoš=ca vaksa-sthale. 
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worshipped as half the body of Giriša” She is further des- 
cribed in the said record as throwing out the lunar orb from 
her toilette-casket. 

The Indian literary tradition! depicting Sarasvati and 
Laksmi as the two daughters of the Divine Mother Durga is 
not echoed by any inscription. 

As Sarasvati, however, the Mother iseminently the bestower 
of learning, wisdom and poetic grace. Hence the Nagpur 
stone inscription? of Vikrama 1161 has at the beginning— 

Om namo Bharatyai | 

prasād-audārya-mādhurya-samādhi-samat-ādayak | 

yuvayor = ye gunah santi Vagdevyau te —'pi santu nah || 

Vagdevyau in the dual number is very interesting. 
Nowhere else in literature do we find such duplication of 
Vagdevi. According to Kielhorn,? the expression refers to 
the two goddesses Sarasvati and Durga. But such ascription 
ofthe qualities of Bhirati to Durga also does not appear to 
be traceable elsewhere. According to the Devi Purana,” Saras- 
vati is another name of Devi Bhagavati Durga. Buther nature 


is quite different from that of Durga. According to the 


Skanda* and Padma* Puranas, Sarasvati and Gayatri were the 
two wives of Brahman. The two goddesses also have some 
similarity of nature, Hence Vagdevyau in the Nagpur stone 
inscription may refer to Sarasvati and Gayatri.» 

Sarasvati's relation with Narayana has been admitted in 





1 Cf, Nārāyanadeva"s Padma Purana (Calcutta University ed.), pp. 
4-5 ; 'Mahis-mardini Rūp-dhāran" in Mukundarām's Candimafgal, ed. 
Srikumar Bandyopadhyay, p. 286. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. It, p. 182. 

3 Loe. cit. 

4 Devi Purina, Chap. XVI 

5  Skanda Purana, Brahma-Khanda, Setu. 40. 

6  Padma Purāņa, Uttara-khanda, 111. 

+ [ Sce article entitled "Ardhanāri-Narāyanā' below.—Ed. ] 
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the Khalari stone inscription,’ dated Vikrama 1471 (1414 
A.D.), of the reign of Haribrahmadeva, and also in the eulogy* 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva Balabalabhibhujanga in which she 
jealously taunts her husband for his dalliance with Laksmī. 
Elsewhere she is said to be averse to people endowed 
with Šrī.” 

According to the Devībhāgavata,!? Sarasvati originated from 
the tip of Krsna’s tongue, an idea which is absent in the ins» 
criptions. She later became Krsna’s wife. According to the 
same source,'! once in a quarrel with her co-wife Ganga, she 
was cursed that she would haveto be born in Bharata and 
become the beloved wife (Brahmi) of the god Brahman. In 
literature,!^ she is caturmukha-mukh-ambhoja-vana-hamsa-vadhii, 
i.c., the spouse of the goose» that dwells in the cluster of 
lotuses which are the faces of Caturmukha (Brahman). The 
Karanbel stone inscription!* of Jayasimha describes the goddess 
as caturvriti, i.e., the presiding deity of the four arts, viz., 
nrtya, gita, vadya and kāvya. The four arts flow in four 
streams, hence the goddess is caturgati.* The identity of the 


7 See Ep. Ind., Vol. LĪ, p. 230—hàrà Nārāyaņasy=orasi rahasi ra nat- 
kankana yad-bhujah syuh sadyah sat-kavya-siddhyai sphuratu kavi-muhh- 
ambhoruhe Bharati sā, 

8  Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 205— 

Gad h-opagudha-Kamala-kuca-kumbha-patra- 
mudr-ankitena vapušā pariripsamānak | 

mā lupyatām=abhinavā vana-malik — eti 
Vāgdevatopahasito —'stu Harih šriye vah || 

9 CF. Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 13—Srimata ya virodhini in the Chatsu. 
(near Jaipur) inscription of Bālāditya. 

10 Devībhāgavata, UX. 1, 2, 4. 

11 Jbid., UX. 8. 


12 Kāvyādarša, 1. 1. 

* [ ‘The female goose'.—Ed.] 

13 Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIU, p. 216. 

14 Or, the final goal of the four kinds of artists, 
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spirit of all the arts has been emphasized in the rasa theory of 
Kavya as well. 

Like Sarasvati, the goddess Laksmi, as $ri, was unconnected 
with Visnu in the Vedic times. When exactly she came to 
be regarded as the consort of Visnu cannot be determined 
with precision. The Junagadh rock inscription! of Skanda- 
gupta ( 5th century A. D. ) describes Visnu as the perpetual 
abode of the goddess Laksmi. 

In the inscriptions, Laksmi, as in the Kavyas and Puranas, 
is also a co-wife of Sarasvati, jealously guarding her husband’s 
attention. However, the goddess of wealth is as beautiful 
as that of learning. Even the splendour of the feet of 
Narayana is doubled by their contact with the hands of 
Laksmi whose abode is the lotus.!?” Sarasvati, too, is described 
as the idol of ecstasy, frequenting the paths of the heart of 
the world, delighting only in visiting clusters of lotuses, moist 
with tasting the sweet ambrosia flowing out of the moon. 

According to the Devībhāgavata,*? Laksmi assumes different 
forms to different worshippers. In a palace, she resides in 


15 Cf. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 307. 

16 Cf. Chatsu Inscription of Bālāditya (Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 13).— 
Tyaktv=asun priya-viprayoga-vidhurà gopyo divam ya yayus=tā etás—tava 
purvavad-rata-sukham — pratyagatàh sevitum | ity -uktah phaninah phana- 

| mani-gane drstv=atmano vimbitan yah sergam Ramaya Murārir=avatāt T 
pratyayayan —vah sa tam || p ors 
: 17 Cf. Anbil plates of Sundara-cola (Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 58)— 
"a |». Lakgmi-bharttuf = caraņa-nalina-dvandvam= àtàrakam vo diíyal— Laksmim |^ PME 
TE kamala-nilaya-bhutadhatri-kar-abjaih | yat-samparka-dviguna-janitam kāmim | iia 
" | —uccair— dadhànam yad= va Sambhoh kara-sarasijegv = indu-lilām dadhati | H E ] 
18 Cf. Rajahmundry Museum plates of Telugu-cola Annadeva (Ep. 
Tnd, Vol. XXVI, p. 41)— 

Gnanda-murtir=akhil-@ntara-mdrza-vt ttir= 

lu  ambhoruh-aika-vana-san caran-ollasanti | 

| d ádit-endu-v galan-madhur-ümrt-ürdrà 

2 C M sti ra eene d sr gen Mese | 
i J : Ur 
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royal splendour as the Rajalaksmi ; to a house-holder, she is 
Grhalaksmi or house-wife, while to the merchant, she is the 
presiding deity of trade and commerce. The commercial 
aspect of Laksmi is emphasized in the saying vdnijye vasati 
Laksmis = tad-ardham  krsi-karmani. Later on the goddess 
came to be worshipped with paddy-corn and cowrie-shells 
which, perhaps, are reminiscent of her agrarian and commercial 
associations. But the inscriptions bear no trace either of the 
paddy-corn or the cowrie-shells or of her mercantile 
association. Laksmi is here just the aura of wealth or Sri, 
born of the ocean of milk, and bestower of all happiness, 
but not of moksa, which her co-wife Bhāratī, called yogi- 


vandya-vibhavā*? (i.e. whose splendour is worshipped by 


the ascetics), and moksa-mahdphala-janani* (i.e., the deliverer 
of the great fruit of moksa), has in her power to give. 





a Ep. Ind., "Vol. XXVI, p. 41. Sec also p. 110, note 18 abai. 
1. Ante, Vol. 





XVII, p. 228. En: | - Au 
, he J ka " | + 18 | " 





Eb Majumdar, N. G., A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Pt. 4, 
1937, p. 21, note 1. 
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Gajalaksmi on Seals 


Kiran Kumar Thaplyal, Lucknow University 


The Gajalaksmi motif, i.e. the goddess Laksmi being anoint- 
ed by two elephants, is a feature of Indian art from remote 
antiquity and has received detailed notice in iconographic texts.” 
The motif has been represented in the early Buddhist art of 
Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodhgaya, and elsewhere,* though the possi- 
bility of the Buddhists appropriating this motif to depict 
Mayadevi ( Buddha's mother) being given bath by two 
nügas at the time of her delivering the child Siddhartha 
(Buddha) cannot be ruled out. Foucher’s view* that Gaja- 
laksmi has its prototype in Maya is generally unacceptable to 
scholars as the antiquity of the concept of the former goes 
to an earlier period than the latter.” 


1 Visnudharmottara Purana (G. O. S., No. CXXX, Baroda, 1958), III, 
82.7—àüvarjita-ghatam kāryam tat-prsthe kujijara-dvayam ; Matsya Pura na, 
261. 46— 

Karibhyüm snāpyamān= dsau bhrigardbhydm <anekaiah/ 

praks@layantau karinau bhygárübhydm tath = āparauļ] 

Cf. also Caturvargacintámani, Vrata-khanda, p. 76—padmasthà padma- 
hastd ca gaj-otksipta-ghata-plutd, 

2 V.S. Agrawala opines that even .the sfupas were erected due to the 
common efforts of all people, irrespective of their faith (Bhdratiya Kala, 
p. 161). 

3 Marshall, J., The Monuments of Sanchi, p. 96, note I. Motichandra 


also holds a similar view (‘Our Lady of Beauty and Abundance—Padma- 


Sri’, Nehru Abhinandan Granth, 1949, p. 511). For an opposite view, sce 


-— : 


4 Foucher, A., On the Iconography of the Buddha’ s Nativity (MA. 
bs aan kag xot 
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1. Description of the Seals. 


Below is given a detailed description of seals bearing the 
Gajalaksmi motif. 

(a) Basarh Seals. No. 3 in Bloch's list? of the Basarh seals 
shows Laksmi standing in the midst of a group of trees with 
elephants pouring water over her and two attendants holding 
objects resembling money-bags (fig. 1) There are no 
attendants on No. 4 of the same list.” On either side of her 
are shown lotus flowers and buds (fig. 2). No. 8* also shows a 
similar device. In No. 5,? she holds a flower in her left hand 
and her attendants pour out coins (fig. 3. No. 6'° bears the 
same device ; but here the elephants are shown as standing 
on flowers. Laksmiis shown wearing doti and a mukuta 
and holds a lotus stalk in her left hand, her right hand being 
in the varada-mudrā. A kneeling male attendant wearing 
a knob-shaped mukuļa on the head and showering coins with 
one hand from the bag" in front of him appears on either 
side of her. No. 7'* in the same list is fragmentary, but seems 
to represent a device similar to No. 6. No. 9'? shows Gaja- 
laksmi with attendants and money-bags holding a flower in 
her left hand. No. 10'* bears the main device ; other details 
are not clear. No. 11'* has the main device with bags, but 


6 ASI, AR, 1903-04, p. 107. 

7 Ibid.,p. 107, Pl. XL. 10. 

8 Jbid., p. 108. 

Ibid., p. 107, Nine specimens are known. 

10 Jbid., p. 107, Pl. XL. 11. Twelve specimens of this are known. 

11 J. N. Banerjea points out that in shape the money-bags are similar 
to the bags shown under a Kalpadruma capital found at Besnagar (The 
Development of Hindu:Iconography, p. 194). ' 

12 ASI, AR, 1903-04, p. 107, No. 7. 

13 Jbid., p. 108. 

p i 14 Loc. cit. 
s 15 Loc. cit. 
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without attendants. On No. 13,5 we have attendants 
standing and pouring out coins from the pots held in their 
hands and Laksmi holds a flower in her hand. On No. 20,'* 
she holds an eight-petalled flower and the attendants hold 
in their hands pots or bags with mouth downward and pour 
out coins. In No. 21,18 Laksmi is shown holding a lotus 
in the left hand and the right probably in the varada«mudrā. 
The attendants, standing with heads bent backward and one 
leg forward, guard the jar with one of their hands on it. 
Laksmi wears ear-rings, bangles and dhoti,* the folds of which 
are clear near the feet. On No. 22,'” the attendants pour 
out coins from pots, and Laksmi holds a  seven-petalled 
flower. Likewise, on No. 23,” the attendant figures pour 
out coins. 

One important Gajalaksmi sealing?! was unearthed at the 
same site in the excavations conducted by Spooner. There 
is a fankha to her proper left, and perhaps a pürna-ghaía on 
the proper right. She wears a dhotī and an uttariya, the ends 
of which are shown floating in the air, and kundalas hang from 
her ears, 

E (b  Bhita Seals. In the Gupta sealing No. 32 in 
m Marshall’s list,?* Laksmi is shown standing, facing. The 
be elephants do not stand on lotuses. The right hand of the 
goddess is raised in the abhaya pose, while the left rests on 









16 Ibid., p. 108, Pl. XL. 7. > * 
Es. 17 Ibid., p. 109, Pl. XL. 8. d 
E. 8 Ibid., p. 109, Pl. XL. 13. Ec i 
NU *[It is probably better to say that the goddess is wearing her sari in l 
the fashion of a dhori.—Ed.] A 
19 Ibid., p. 109. 
20 Loc. cit. 
49 '21' Ibid. 1013-14, p. 134, No. 200, Pl. XLVII. 
qu. E Ibid., 1911-12, p. 52, Pl. XVIII. 32. 
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what looks like a bird, perhaps Garuda.** The goddess wears 
kuņdalas, bangles and sari. The representation on No. 34 in 
the same list** is similar. In No. 35** she stands ona lotus 
and holds lotus in the right hand. The dwarfish attendants 
are shown in crouching position on lotus,** with hands folded. 
The elephants also stand on lotuses (fig. 5). In No. 42?" she 
stands on a fully blossomed lotus, holding a fajikha in the 
right hand and a bird (Garuda ?) in the left. The attendants 
are conspicuous by their absence. There are vases from which 
their contents ( perhaps coins ) flow down (fig. 6). 

(c) Nalanda Seals. A few sealings from Nalanda also . 
portray the Gajalaksmi device. In the sealing of the Kwnārā- 
mātya of the Nagara-bhukti*" (fig. 7), curiously enough, the gajas 
have been shown like Ganesa figures in Indian Art—elephant- 
headed and human-bodied. There are no attendant figures. 
Further, these composite figures seem to be offering kamala- 
malas to the goddess rather than bathing her from the atas 
containing water. The goddess is haloed and wears a knob- 
shaped mukula, ear-rings and necklace. The folds of her sari 
are clear. The round-shaped vessels of riches are to be 
seen. The goddess, the composite figures and vessels of 
riches all appear on a pedestal. The Gajalaksmi figure on the 


23 J. N. Banerjea thinks that what has been taken as bird by Marshall 
may, infact, be a chowrie held downwards, its handle looking like the 
neck of a bird (DHI, p. 196). The possibility of its being a representation 
of lotus bud cannot be precluded. 

24 ASILAR, 1911-12, p. 58, Pl. XVIIL. 34. The seal Is shown upside 
down on the PI. 

25 Ibid., p. 53, Pl. XIX. 35. 

26 Cf. attendant figures similarly disposed in ASI,AR, 1903-04, 
No. 8. 

27 Ibid., 1911-12, p. 54, Pl. XIX. 

28 Marshall, however, suggested flower or water (loc. cit.). See, however, 
Banerjea, DHI, p. 197. 

29 MASI, No. 66, p. 53, No, 810. 
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sealing of the office of the Rājagrha-visaya*? is haloed. The 
attendants are disposed in normal manner. A flag-staff in a 
pot and flowers occur on the sides. Laksmi in the sealing of 
the Kumārāmātya of the Magadha-bhukti™ stands on a lotus 
and holds a lotus stalk in the left hand, her right hand is in the 
varada-mudrá. There are two attendants and the elephants 
stand on pedestals. On another Aumaramaty-adhikarana 
sealing,** we find Laksmi,seated on lotus and the elephants 
seem to be offering a lotus each, while both the attendants have 
one of their hands on a vessel of riches. Laksmi herself holds 
alotus in herleft hand and the position of her right hand 
suggests as if she were about to open the lid of the vessel. 

(d) Rajghat Seals. The Bharat Kala Bhavan No, 6375 shows 
Gajalaksmi haloed and standing on lotus. She holds a lotus 
in her left hand, the elephants anointing her form a sort of 
canopy over her head with their trunks. Below their trunks 
are shown jars, with their mouth downwards (fig. 8). No. 


6376 in the same collection shows Laksmi standing with 


= 
| 


attendants.  Faint traces of the elephants performing abhiseka 
are noticeable (fig. 9). A similar device also occurs on No. 6478 
of the same collection. 

(e) Kausambi Seals. Gajalaksmi occurs on a Ghositarama 
monastery sealing restruck with the legend Toramāņa (fig. 10), 
without attendants. There seems to bea Garuda figure on 


the right of the goddess. The goddess and the elephants 


stand on lotuses ; in the latter case, the long stalks of lotuses 
have been shown. 


(£) Ahichchhatra Seals. On a sealing from Ahichchhatra_ 





in the Antiquity Section of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
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^30 Ibid., p. 49, No. S. 1, 794. 


813, 817, 808, 691 and also PI. V.1. 


32 | MASI, No. 66, p. 42, S. 1, 784, PI. V. 1. ts 
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31 Indian Museum No. 9478-A 15039; MASI, No. 66, p. 51, Nos. — 
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New Delhi, Laksmi stands on a lotus, with lotuses on either 
side. She holds a lotus in her left hand and doles out coins 
with the right. The attendants, down on their knees, are 
shown in the namaskara-mudra (fig. 11). Another sealing 
from the same site and in the same collection (No. A.C. II, 
4353) shows Laksmi standing on a lotus with lotuses all 
around. The attendants are seated on their knees (fig. 4). 
The treasure pots are conspicuous by their absence. Like- 
wise, one ofthe two impressions on A. C. 4448 shows the 
Gajalaksmi device. 


(g) Eran Seals. The same device has been depicted very 
artistically on a sealing recently unearthed in the excavations 
at Eran. The left hand of the goddess rests on her thigh and 
the right holds a lotus stalk. The gajas stand on fully 
blossomed lotuses. The goddess, however, does not stand 
on lotus, but simply on a pedestal. There are no attendant 
figures (fig. 12). 


(h) Seals of the Kings of Sarabhapura. Gajalaksmi occurs 
on the Pipardula copper-plate seal of king Narendra,*** the 
Arang copper-plate seal of  Maha-Jayaraja,? the Raipur 
copper-plate scal of Maha-Sudevaraja** and on the Thakurdiya 
copper-plate seal of Maha-Pravararaja.**” They show Laksmi 
standing and the elephants standing on lotuses ; a lotus is to 

A be seen on her proper right and a faikha on her proper 
left (fig. 13).* 


(i) Tippera Copper-plate Seal. The Tippera copper- 












32a JHQ, Vol. XIX, pp. 13 ff. and Pi. facing p. 144. 
33 CII, Vol. 111, No. 40, p. 191, Pl. XXVI. 
— — 7 33a Thid., p. 196, Pl. XXVII. 
| 33b Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII. Pl, facing p. 23. 
*[All the records of the Sarabhapuriyas, including the above, bear the 
same representation on their seals.—Ed.] 
"R 
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plate seal** shows Gajalaksmi with two attendants pouring 
out the contents from the jars. Laksmi stands on lotus. One 
of her hands is raised and holds something ( perhaps a bilva 
fruit ), while the other is in the varada-mudrā. Lotus flowers 
and buds flank her on both sides (fig. 14). 

(D Fadraántapa-visaya Seal. Laksmi is shown standing 
on a lotus on the Vadrantapa-visaya seal?* The two elephants 
perform kwmbh-ābhiseka. There is a caitya-like device at 
each corner (fig. 15).* 


2. Discussion. 


(a) Gajalaksmi and the Gupta Rulers. It was under the 
Imperial Guptas, who styled themselves Paramabhagavata, | 
that, for the first time, Gajalaksmi was adopted as a symbol 
of the administrative joffices. The motif, however, was used 
as a coin-device by both indigenous and foreign rulersa few 
centuries earlier? and also subsequently.*7 The Guptas did 
not favour this motif on their coins (though they did represent 
Laksmi without elephants).** According to Dikshitar,®® the 
34 ASLAR, 1903-04, pp. 120-22, fig. 19 on Pl. 121. The plate is of 
U a later period (9th or 10th century), while the seal, as is evident from the 
J palaeography of the legend Kumdaramaty-adhikaranasya thereon, is of 
an earlier period.’ [There are inaccuracies. See Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 


301 ff. and Plate ; also JHQ, Vol. XXIII, p. 224.—Ed.] 
35 JRAS, 1914, p. 40 and illustration on p. 402. 


E. pd here are Omissions. See, e.g., IHO, op. cit., pp. 221 ff. ; above, p. 94. 










.36 The Kausambi coins of c. 3rd century B.C. (Allan, Catalogue, Anc. 
Ind., P. 149, Pl. XX. 15); coins of Višākhadeva ;(ibid., p. 131, Pl. XVI. 
| 14), Sivadatta (ibid., p. 134, Pl. XLIXI. 5), etc., of Ayodhya (Ist century 
BS bc): on the coins of foreign rulers like Azilises (Whitehead, Catalogue, - 

... VOLE, p.132, PI XIII. 332), Rajuvula (Allan, op. cit., p.187, PI. XXVI. 
E Šoģāsa (ibid., p. 190, Pl. XXVI. 16), see also DHT, p. 110 and note. — 
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__ 37 Coins of Sasanka (Allan, Catalogue, Gupta, Pl. XXIIL 14-16) and — 
aya (ibid., PI. XXIV. 25. | ogue, ta, Pl. 14-16) and g sit 
38 We have the elephant-rider type coins of Kumáraguptal. —— 1 — 
39 Gupta Polity, p. 157. esp 7 
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occurrence of Gajalaksmi on the Kumaramatya seals Jindicates 
that the Kumārāmātyas were treasury officers. The motif, 
undoubtedly, is most commonly found on the Kumaramatya 
seals ;4 but it also occurs on those of other offices like the 
visay-adhikarana** and uparik-adhikarana** and even on the seals 
of feudatory kings*? who cannot be taken as treasury officers. 
"We have noticed that the device is portrayed on terracotta and 
copper seals from Madhya Pradesh (Eran, Arang, etc.), Uttar 
Pradesh (Bhita, Rajghat, Kaušāmbī, etc.) Bihar (Basarh and 
Nalanda) and Bengal(Tippera) The area covered by these 
seals coincides, more or less, with the Gupta empire in its 
heyday. 

(b) Laksmi Figures. Laksmi is shown as standing ‘or 
otherwise, holding or not holding in her hand (or hands) a 
lotus flower, with or without foliage. She isshown variously— 
padmasthā (on lotus), padma-hastā (lotus in hand) and padma- 
vāsinī (resting amidst lotuses), and sometimes in a combination 
of these. 

In sculptural representations and on coins, the goddess is 
mostly shown as standing ; but examples of the sitting posture 
are also known.** She has, however, been invariably shown 
as standing on the seals. On glyptics, she is mostly shown as 

"wearing dhofi and sometimes also nttarīya, with necklace, ear- 
rings and bangles as ornaments which can be seen on some. 





40 E.g., Nos. 3, 4, 6, 8 and 22 of Bloch's list of Basarh seals (ASI AR, 
1903-04) ; No. 32 of Spooner's list of the seals from the same site (ibid., 
1913-14) : Nos. 32 and 35 of Marshall's list of Bhita seals (ibid., 1911-12) ; 
| Nos. 813, 817, 808, 891, 810, etc., of Nalanda seals (MASI, No, 66), ctc. 
l All these have been described above, 
41 JRAS, 1914, p. 401 ; MASI, No. 66, p. 49. 
42 ASI AR, 1903-04, p. 109. 
b 43 CII, Vol. IN, No. 40, p. 191, Pl. XXVI. 
44 Marshall, op. cit., II, Pl. XXV ; ibid., Pl. XLI ; see on coins, Allan, 
n. CCAI, Pl. XLIII. 5 (coin of Sivadatta). 
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In many cases, the details are not very clear owing to the 
small size and defaced surface of the glyptics. nI other modes 
of representation also, she is shown well-dressed and decked 
with ornaments. Texts dealing with her iconography also 
prescribe that she should be well-dressed and wear various 
types of ornaments. Her physique on seals, as also in 
other types of representation, is characterised with developed 
breasts, narrow waist and prominent buttocks—all symbolic 
ofthe Indian concept of beauty, prosperity and fertility for 
which the goddess is so well known.** 

The glyptics invariably portray her as two-handed. The 
iconographic texts, however, speak of her with two, four and 
even more hands." . In sculpture, the two-handed variety has 


45 Cf. Arniumadbhedāgama and Silparatna (Gopinatha Rao, T. A , EHT, 
I (ii), pp. 373-74) ; Matsya P., 261.42— 

padma-svastika-saikhair= và bhusità kundal-alakaih | 

kaīicuke-baddha-gātrī ca hārabhūsau payodharau] 

naga-hast-opamau bahu keyūra-katak-ojjavalauļ! 

Even in the Jain Kalpasurra (36), it is said that Trišalā, mother of Maha- 

vira, saw in one of her dreams, Laksmi decked with garland of dinaras 
and anointed by" elephants (vide Jaina Sutras, translated by H. Jacobi, 
Oxford, 1884, p. 232). 
. 46 In thc Satapatha Brahmana (XI. 4. 3. 11. ), for example, she is” 
said to possess power, prestige, universal kingdom and many other things 
that a man would like to possess in this world. The same text says that 
the gods deprived her of these, and that she could regain these only after 
offering oblations to gods. This is taken by some as "suggestive of the 
entry of this goddess from the Nonaryan to the Aryan fold. 


7 | 47 The Visņudharmottara (3. 82) says that, while with Hari, she should 
be two-handed and when worshipped alone, four-handed. The Amíu- 


- v 


. madbhedagama (vide Gopinatha Rao, op. cit, L Il, Appendix C, p. ges 


E “4 prescribes the two-handed. variety. The Silparatna ( Gopinatha Rao, o 


Wt. celt, p. 374) refers to both varicties. The Matsya (261.43) and Agni 0.15) | 

Purāņas refer to the two-handed variety. The Devimahatmya of 

gera Purana describes her Mahalaksmi form as sig. 
A N, op. cit., p. 373). 
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been favoured, though four-handed figures are also met with.** 
‘The latter type isa development of the post-Gupta period. 
"The iconographic texts prescribe attributes for all her hands, 
be they two or four. On glyptics, however, she is generally 
‘shown as holding alotusin one hand and the other in the 
varada-mudrá or abhaya-mudrá or just hanging down. 


In certain Gajalaksmi figures in sculptures, the goddess 
as shown variously, e.g. pressing her breasts (the idea being 
‘that of the mother rich in milk ) with one hand and holding 
cloth in another," one hand on the hip and the other raised," 
Totus in one hand and cloth in another," and with folded 
hands." In sculpture, the goddess and the elephants are 
sometimes shown on lotuses springing from a  pürna-ghata."* 
The glyptics as well as the coins lack this feature. 


(c) Attendant ‘Figures. The attendants are variously 
<lisposed—standing or sitting in the namaskāra-mudrā, 
guarding vessels of riches, pouring out coins from jars kept on 
a pedestal or bare ground, or simply looking at the goddess as 
if waiting for her command. 


48 Eg, Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., I (II), CXI. 
49 The Visnudharmottara (3. 82. 2.) says that, when two-handed, she 
should hold lotus in both hands, but when four-handed, lotus, amrita- 


] ghala, šaikha and bilva (ibid., 3, 82. 37). The Agni (50. 15) and Matsya 


(260. 43) prescribe a lotus and friphala in her two hands. The Amiu- 


 madbhedàgama (Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., Appendix C, p. 133) and the 


| SSilparatna (ibid., p.374) say that she should hold a friphala and lotus. 
latter also says that in a four-handed variety, the right hands should 
old a lotus with long stalk and a bilva fruit and the two left ones an 


amitas hata and a fañkhħa. 


7 -50 Barua, B. M., Barhut, Vol. HI, Pl. LXVIL 80. 
— 51 E, g.» Marshall, op. cit., II, Pl. XI. 

52 E. g., ibid., Pl. XXIV. 

tā At $3, Rs. ibid., ul, PI. LXXXIII. 49. 

AR. 54 Ibid., VI, Pl. XLI. 
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The attendants are to be identified with Yaksas whose 
overlord is Kubera." As custodians of riches, they provide 
an appropriate combination with Laksmi, the goddess of 
wealth and prosperity, the underlying idea being that the 
Yaksas as custodians of riches rewarded those specially 
favoured by the goddess at her command.** Literary? and 
sculptural** evidences reveal her close associations with 
Kubera in particular and the Yaksas in general. The 
Abhisekalaksmi representation on coins is, however, cons- 
picuous by the absence of attendant figures. 

Some texts, dealing with the iconographical features of 
this goddess, prescribe her representation to be attended by 
maidens with cámaras in their hands. There are sculptural 


55 Bloch identified the attendants as Kubera figures. It would be 
strange to depict two figures of Kubera on a single seal in one and the 


same context. J. N. Banerjea (DHI, p. 195) has convincingly identified 
these as Yaksas. 


56 Cf. DHI, p. 195. 


57 Inthe Mahābhārata ( Critical ed., 2. 10. 18), she is present at the 
court of Kubera along! with Nalakubara. She is associated with Kubera 
again at another place .(3. 164. 13) in the same text and is described as. 
united with Laksmi (vide Banerjea, DHI, p.372). In the Ramayana 
(V. 7. 14), she is said to have been represented on the car of Kubera with 
lotus in her hand. In Jataka No. 382 (Siri-Kālakaņni Jātaka), she (has 
been referred to as the daughter of Dhatarattha, Regent of the East, who 
is represented as a.Yaksain a Bharhut sculpture (Coomaraswamy,. 
Yaksas, Il, fig. 3). According to the Markandeya Purana (vide DHT, pp. 
105 and 195), the eight fnidhis which are particularly associated with 
Kubera are the adhara of padminividya whose presiding deity is the 
goddess Laksmi. 

58 E.g., in a statue ‘in the University Museum, Philadelphia, Laksmi 
is shown with Ganeía and Kubera (Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Pt. 11, Pl. VIII, 
fig. 1) and in a Sanchi sculpture with the Yaksa-mithuna (Marshall, op. cit.,. 
ITI, Pl. LXXXII. 49), 


59 E.g., Matsya P., 261. 45 ; also Silparatna as referred to by Gopher 
"ire op. cit., I (II), p. 374, 
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representations" actually depicting female figures attending 
her. However, the seals, whenever depicting the attendant 
figures, invariably show them as males, one on either side. 
The obvious intention was to depict the figures of Laksmi 
and the Yaksas together, both symbolic of wealth and 
prosperity. 

On the Kumārāmātya sealing of the Nagara-bhukti, instead 
ofthe elephants and Yaksa figures, we have GaneSa-like™ 
(elephant-headed human) figures, one on either side, which 
seems to portray the gaja and Yaksa figures into once, a fact 
supported by the disposition of these figures. Normally, the 
elephants stand higher than the shoulders of the goddess ; 
but the composite figures have been depicted here almost at 
alevel midway between the elephant and Yaksa figures on 
other seals. Their trunks, however, go high up. 


Iconographic texts do not mention Garuda in the context 
of this goddess. Its presence on seals seems to be motivated 
by its being the vahana of Visnu, her consort. The concept 
of the owl as her vahana is of much later origin. 


(d) Elephants. There is considerable variety in the 
depiction of the elephant figures, either standing on flowers 
or otherwise, bathing the goddess with water jars held in 
their trunks or offering kamala-nālas. 


The elephants are also symbolic of prosperity and regal 
pomp. Airāvata, the elephant par excellence, was also one 
of the fourteen objects, including Laksmi, obtained from the 
churning of ocean, and it is said that Laksmi left the wicked 





60 E.g., Gopinatha Rao, op. cir., I (II), Pl. IX (from Ellora) and PI. 
CIK (from Mahabalipuram). 

61 Coomaraswamy (Yaksas, I, p. 7) points out that Ganēša himself 
was a Yaksa. For an elephant-headed Yaksa from Amaravati, sec 
Coomaraswamy, ibid., Pl. XXIII, fig. 1. 
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asuras and went to Indra,*? to whom also belongs the elephant 
Airavata. For symbolism one would have sufficed, or else, 
four ( representing the four quarters ) would have been apt 
as noticed, though rarely, in some mediaeval sculptures.** 
The depiction of two elephants seems to be for the sake 
of symmetry. 

Though apparently incongruous, the depiction of elephants 
standing on frail lotus flowers, is also met with in sculpture** 
( but not on. coins ), and emphasises that,like the goddess, 
the elephants too are connected with water. The elephants, 
symbolic of glory and royalty, might have even once repre- 
sented the goddess theriomorphically and the šrīvatsa aniconi- 
cally, as can be inferred from the three Madras Museum 
statues depicting figures of the goddess within the frame- 
work of the írivatsa, and both might have been retained as 
accessories in her anthropomorphic representations, almost 
like the seat, the Bodhi tree, etc., which once symbolised the 
Buddha, were retained even after his anthropomorphic 
representation came in vogue. 

(e) Lotus, Conch-shell, etc. Born in water, the lotus too 
emphasises the association of the goddess with water. The 
close association of the goddess with lotus is met with even 
in the Sri-sukta** though the conception seems to go back to 
the pre-Aryan period." We come across the goddess with 
lotus in hand, lotus as the seat and lotuses around. In fact, 
! Laksmi without lotus is unthinkable. The ‘faikhatoo has 


62 Mbh., XII. 218. 
63 Gopinātha Rao, op. cit., I (II), Pl. CX 
64 Barua, op. cit., 79-80; Marshall, op. cit., VH, Pl. LXXXII, 49, 
65 Sec DHL, p. 375, Pi. XIX, 1-3. 
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its origin in water. We may here refer to a Basarh seal‘? 
depicting Laksmi (with elephants) with sajikha on a boat 
seemingly suggesting the personification of wealth and being 
brought through water-borne trade. Moreover, the lotus 
and Jankha are two of the attributes of Visņu, her consort, 
as also the two nidhis of Kubera.*® The jars symbolise 
rivers. Water is also a symbol of creation and the goddess 
is intimately associated with creative energy. 

There is a good deal of variety in the depiction of Gaja- 
laksmi on seals. The most elaborate device shows Laksmi, 
and the elephants, water vessels, jars of riches, two attendants 
and lotus flowers together with stalks, buds and leaves. In 
some cases, the attendant figures are missing, while, in others, 
the jars or both the attendants and jars are absent. A com- 
parision of these with sculptural and numismatic depictions 
as well as iconographic descriptions in texts brings interesting 
similarities and dissimilarities.” 





op — ASLAR, 1913-14, pp. 129-30, Pl. XLVI. 93. - 
$9 Eg, DHI, p. 105, note. 
70 Eja Cpemase rye my. op. cit., LI, p. 14. 








IV 


Laksmi on Early Indian Coins* 
Sm. Bela Lahiri, Jadavpur University 


Laksmi, the goddess of fortune, wealth and prosperity, 
may be recognised in many of the female figures depicted on 
early Indian coins. Her earliest numismatic representation 
appears to be in the from of Gajalaksmi. The device shows 
Laksmi usually as standing and rarely as seated cross-legged 
on a lotus and being anointed by water poured by an elephant 
standing on a lotus on either side. The device, otherwise 
known as ‘Abhiseka of Laksmi’, typifies the ancient Indian 
conception of prosperity, and occurs on coins datable between 
the third century B. C. and the first century A. D. 

The earliest known numismatic issue to bear the device of 
*Abhiseka of Laksmi” appears to be an uninscribed copper 
coin of Kausambi datable to about the third century B. C. 
Laksmi, on the coin, is depicted as standing, although the 
bi details are not so clear. The device is seen on the coins of 
some early Ayodhya kings who seem to have flourished in 
the second and first centuries B. C. "The coin of  Visakhadeva 
depicts Laksmi as standing, while that of Sivadatta appears 
to be the only known early issue to depict her as seated. On  . 
J A some coins Of Dhanadeva and Vāyudeva also a female figure - 
| . «Laksmi?)isseen standing on lotus; but the objects on - 
her sides are not distinct, so that it is not possible to say ue 
df they represent elephants in the act of anointing the female | iS y 
RN who is apparently a goddess. : 
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The most distinct and artistic representation of the standing 
Gajalaksmi device is, however, found on the silver coins of 
the Indo-Scythian king Azilises. 

Some of the Mathura satraps like Raūjuvula and Šodāsa 
also used the Gajalaksmi device on their coins, although the 
representation is never so clear as that on the coins of 
Azilises. That the Gajalaksmi device was very popular in 
Indian art in the second and first centuries B. C. is amply 
demonstrated by the Bharhut and other sculptures. It is, 
however, curious that the device ceases to occur on coins after 
the first century A. D. $ 


The more common representation of Laksmi on coins is 
that in which she is seen either as standing or as seated on a 
lotus with a lotus in her hand. The earliest depiction of this 
figure is found on some uninscribed coins of Ujjayini, where 
she is seen seated, facing, on a lotus. 


Laksmi standing tofront and holding a lotus in her up- 
lifted right hand was the characteristic local device of the 
coins of the Hindu rulers of Mathura. She is seen on the 
coins of five princes whose names end in mitra, viz. Brahma- 
mitra, Drdhamitra, Gomitra, Suryamitra and Visnumitra, as 
well as on the coins of sixykings whose names end in dafta, 
viz. Bhavadatta, Kāmadatta, Purusadatta, Ramadatta, 
Sesadatta and Uttamadatta ; besides them, the coin of one 
Balabhūti also depicts her in the like manner. It is 
interesting that the same standing figure of Laksmi appears 
also on the obverse of the coins of the Scythian satraps 
Rafijuvula and Sodasa, which depict the Gajalaksmi device 
on the reverse. The figure of standing Laksmi is also 
found on the coins of the satraps Hagāmāsa, Sivaghosa and 
Sivadatta. 'The device of the standing Laksmi, as it occurs 
on the coins of the Rajanya-janapada, closely resembles that 
on the Mathura coins. 
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The reverse devices of the Paficala coins, as shown by 
Allan, are of considerable iconographic interest. The coins 
of two of the Paūcāla rulers, viz. Bhadraghosa and Phal- ~ 
gunimitra, depict a female figure as standing on a lotus, 
Allan identified the deities on the coins of Bhadraghosa 
and Phalgunimitra respectively as Bhadra and Phalguni in 
allusion to the respective king’s name. He, however, points 
out that the figure on Bhadraghosa’s coin suggests Laksmī. 
J. N. Banerjea is of the opinion that she is either Laksmi or’ 
Durga, associated in one of her aspects with Balarama 
and Krsna as Ekanamsa or Subhadrā. The female deity- 
on Phalgunimitra’s coin is represented as standing on 
alotus and holding a lotus in her hand, suggestive of 
Laksmi. But the peculiarity is that there is a star repre- 
sented like the sun behind her head and her hair is repre- 
sented by five flames. J. N. Banerjea has pointed out that 
the iconography of'the female figure is in no way similar 
to that of Purva-Phalguni and Uttara-Phalguni as described. 
by Hemadri ; on the other hand, the lotus pedestal and the 
lotus held by the deity would not always go with Laksmi. 
unless there are other distinctive marks. It is therefore 
difficult to say definitely which particular deity is represented 
in this case—Laksmi or the Phalguni naksatra. 


pe "There is also some doubt about the identification of the 
TS goddess on the Kuninda coins, associated witha stag. The 
tag e goddess is standing on a lotus and is also holding a lotus. 7 









S. V. Venkatesvara has pointed out that, in the Sri-sukta of 
the Rgveda-parisista (17th stanza ), Sri-Laksmi is called pr che 
. moon-like golden-coloured deer decorated with gold and ^w "MOT 
silver ornaments. On the basis of this, J. N. Banerjes a 
. suggested that the device on the Kuninda coins may represent 

both the human and animal forms of the goddess Sri-L ksmī. l 
Al ternatively, he pas. out that if the animal. Cr RT efers 4 
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to Yaksa Ustrapada, which was the special object of wor- 
ship in the land of the Kunindas, as referred to in the 
Mahāmāyūrī, and the attendant female figure may or may 
not stand for Laksmi. We, however, prefer to take her as 
Laksmi, particularly because of the occurrence of the so-called 
šrīvatsa symbol, and the cobra symbol that occurs between 
the horns of the stag, for these often have a Vaisnavite 
affiliation. 


,On a unique silver coin of the Yaudheyas in the British 
Museum is found the figure of the six-headed Karttikeya on 
the obverse and that of a female deity standing on a lotus 
on the reverse. The female figure is taken to be that of 
Laksmi by Allan and Banerjea. But V.S. Agrawala identi- 
fies the deity with Devasenā or Sasthi, the consort of 
Karttikeya, as mentioned in the Mahabharata. This may not 
be unlikely, since apparently the goddess also appears distinctly 
as a six-headed divinity on a copper coin of the same type 
in the Indian Museum. Deenabandhu Pandey has recently 
suggested that the six-headed goddess stands for a combined 
form .of the six Krttikas, associated with Kārttikeya, and 
later on identified with Laksmi, Sasthi and Devasenā. 


The Yaudheya copper coins of the post .Kusana period 
depict the figure of Kürttikeya on the obverse and that of a 
female deity walking to left and holding an uncertain object 
in her right hand and placing the left .hand on her hip, very 
similar to the representation of Mao or Miiro on Kusīņa 
coins. It may be suggested that she stands for Laksmi since, 
on two varieties of this class of coins, the associate symbols 
are either a flower-vase (kalasa) or šankha and the so-called 
šrīvatsa symbol, all associated with the Vaisnava cult in which 
= Laksmi plays a prominent role. 

On two uncertain coins in the British Museum, one having 
the legend Jyesthasa and the other Virasenasa, there is a female 
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figure standing and holding a stalk of flower growing beside 
her, suggesting one aspect of Laksmi in which she stands on 
alotus flower, with lotus flowers and leaves on long stalks 
spreading on her cither side; cf. the Mohenjo-daro seal 
representing a tree-goddess standing between the branches 
ofthe tree. Allan takes both the figures as Laksmi. 


The so-called ‘Dancing girl’ on some coins of Pantaleon 


and Agathocles has been recognised by Coomaraswamy as 


Šrī-Laksmī, while J. N. Banerjea suggested that she might 
stand for the Yaksini Ašvamukhī. Tarn believes that she 
represents the city-deity of Taxila. "Now, the city-goddesses 
as protectors of cities and maintainers of luck and good 
fortune were usually identified with Laksmi as Nagara-laksmī, 
Soitis not unlikely that the female figure stands for the 
Nagara-laksmi (of Taxila 7). Similarly, the city-deity of 
Puskalavati, depicted on a unique gold coin, may stand for 
Laksmi as held by Coomaraswamy, although J. N. Banerjea 
suggests that she may also stand for Ambika, since her 
associate animal is bull on the reverse, connected with the 
worship of Siva, current in that region. The same scholar 
has, however, pointed out in another context that in the 
Nardyanastuti, the AdyaSakti is praised both as Gaurī-Ambikā 
and as Narayani-Laksmi. Now, this duality in her concept 
might have led to the identification of Ambika, connected 
with the Saiva cult prevalent in that region, with the Nagara- 
laksmi of Puskalavati. 

On some coins of Azes, there is a female figure standing 
on lotus flower and holding a lotus flower in her hand. 





V 15 eum. - 


Since Gardner sees the forepart of a lion beside her, he takes — 
her to be either Pārvatī or Laksmi. J. N. Banerjea also is F 
2 . ofthe opinion that she might stand for „Durgā-simhavāhinī. - 

^ There i is, however, no trace of lion in the Punjab ! i 
coin, and Whitehead describes her as Laksmi, — ers E 
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The Kusanas probably identified their goddess Ardokhsho 
with Indian Laksmi. She is seen holding a cornucopiae 
instead oflotus and is seated on a high-backed chair on the 
later Kusāna coins. This seated Ardokhsho-Laksmi type 
continued to be copied by the foreign successors of the 
Kusanas, viz. the Kidara Kusānas and the White Hūņas 
( Toramana, Mihirakula and some other Ephthalite kings), 
and visibly influenced the initial issues of the Guptas on whose 
coins she undoubtedly stands for Laksmi, The artistic sense 
of the Guptas, however, shortly freed her from the crude and 
stereotyped representation on the foreign issues and very 
soon she became a full-fledged Indian Laksmi, the goddess 
Of beauty and fortune and is seen seated on a full-bloomed 
lotus instead of the high-backed chair, the traces of which 
can be noticed on the early issues of Samudragupta. 

The goddess on the reverse of the coins of the Candra- 
gupta-Kumaradevi type and of the Lion-slayer type of Candra- 
gupta II, depicted as seated on alion, holding a lotus or 
cornucopiae in her left hand, fillet in her right hand and her 
feet resting sometimes on lotus, bas been usually recognised 
as Durgā-simhavāhinī. Allan has, however, suggested 
Laksmi-Ambika and, as J. N. Banerjea has pointed out, the 

me. duality in the concept of Gauri-Narayani had porbably some- 
4 thing to do with the device. He shows that thelion on 
which the goddess sits is suggestive of her aspect as Gaurī- 
Ambika, while the lotus flower and the fillet in her hand 
4 represents her Nārāyaņī-Laksmī aspect. 
zi Laksmi, the goddess of wealth and fortune, continued to 
— bethe reverse deity of the Gupta coins as well as post-Gupta 
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Ardhanari-Narayana 
D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University 


An interesting conception of Laksmī-Nārāyana is noticed 
in the Gaya Šītalā temple inscription of the local ruler 
Yaksapala who flourished in the latter half of the eleventh 
century A.D.* Verse 12 of this epigraph runs as follows— 

Maunāditya-Sahasraliiga-Kamalārdhānigīna-Nārāyaņa- 
dvā-Somešvara-Phalgunātha-Vijayādity-āhvayānām krti | 

sa prāsādam = acīkarad = divisadīm Kedüreivarasya ca 
khyatasy = Ottaramānasasya khananam sattram Vate c = àksaye V 

The stanza says that Yaksapālaexcavated the Uttaramānasa 
tank and established a sattra ( free feeding centre) near the 
Aksayavata and also raised a temple for the following gods— 
(1) Maunaditya ( Sun-god ), (2) Sahasralinga ( Siva), (3) 
Kamalardhangina-Narayana, (4) the two gods called Somes- 
vara ( Šiva ), (5) Phalgunātha (probably Visņu), (6) Vijayā- 
ditya ( Sun-god ) and Kedārešvara ( Šiva ). It appears that 
the gods had been installed for worship by various persons, 
and Yaksapāla built a temple for accommodating all of them. 

The third name in the list of deities for whom the temple 
was built by YWaksapāla is interesting, because Kamalār- 
dhāigīna-Nārāyaņa means “Narayana, one half of whose 

ad body is Kamala (Laksmi)'.* The conception of such a combined 
i. form of Laksmi and Narayana was doubtless imitated 
|. from the well-known Ardhanārīšvara form of Siva, in which 
ES the right half represents Siva and the left his consort Parvati. — 


———. 
- 1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 92 ff. 
7 peer 
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This combined form of Laksmi-Naàriyena has not been 
clearly traced in the Puranas, though Yaksapala's inscription 
proves its prevalence in Eastern India in the eleventh century 
A.D, 

Recently Dr. P. Pal has drawn our attention to the 
combined form of Laksmi and Narayana in a bronze sculpture 
and in a pata, both from Nepal, as well as in a dhydna quoted 
in the Tantrasāra? But the sculpture and painting have been 
assigned to the thirteenth century A.D. „and the dhyāna stanza 
may be ofa still later date. The image referred to in our 
inscription, which is earlier than the specimens alluded to by 
Pal, was under worship at Gaya in Bihar, so that the 
conception does not appear to have originated in Nepal, but 
was imported from East India to that land. From this point 
of view, the reference to the combined deity in the Sitala 
temple inscription is of considerable importance. The pre- 
valence of the worship of the said deity in Eastern India is 
also suggested by the dhyüna in the Tantrasāra which was 
compiled by the Bengali Tantric named — Krsnánanda 
Āgamavāgīša in the seventeenth century.* In this connection, 
it may be mentioned that the Brahmavaivarta Purdna seems to 
refer to a form of Visnu's consort, the left half of which 
represented Mahālaksmī and the right half Radha and also 
to one of Visnu having two arms on the right side and four 
arms on the left The latter may be a combined image, the 
left half being the wife of the right half. No specimen of 
such images, however, seems to be known. 





3 Journ- As. Soc., Vol. V, 1963, pp. 73 ff. 
4 SeeSircar, The Sakta Pithas, pp. 74 ff. 
5 Prakrti-khanda, XXXV. 10-12— 

tad-yam-amio Mahüàlaksgmir — daksia-amías ca Rādhikā|.. 
Krsņas =tadm gaurave!t= aiva dvidhà-rupo babhuva ha || 
daksin-amias —ca dvibhujo và m-amfai=—ca caturbhujah] . . 
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The Nepalese bronze image is now preserved in the 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde at Basel in Switzerland while the 
Nepalese pafa is at present in the collection of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. In the sculp- 
ture, th® eight-armed composite deity, with its right half 
represented as male and left half as female exactly as in the 
Ardhanārīšvara form of Siva and Parvati, stands in the 
samapada posture on a double-petalled lotus pedestal. While 
the plain diaphanous garment clings to the right leg, the left 
leg is draped in cloth with a floral design. The necklace, 
waist-band and anklets are common to both halves of the 
body; but the right ear is adorned with a kuņdala and the 
four right arms with atgada, while the left ear has a large 
ring and the four left arms have ornaments of a type different 
from that of those on the right arms. As regards the attri- 
butes, the right hands bear respectively cakra (discus), gada 
(mace), fajikha ( conch-shell ) and lotus-mark, and the left 
hands, likewise, the pustaka ( manuscript ), darpana (mirror) 
and Xalasa ( water-vessel ), the fourth left arm being broken. 


In the pata, the central eight-armed figure of the mandala 
is white and stands in the samapadasthanaka pose on a 
double-petalled lotus in a shrine. The right half of the 
figure is male, the left half being female and having the 
feminine breast indicated by a large circle. The right leg is 
covered to the knee only; but the left leg is covered down 
to the ankle. Near the right foot of the figure is Garuda 
and near the left foot is what is described as karma (tortoise). 
The attributes in the four right hands are respectively—(1) 


. cakra, (2) tarikha, (3) gadā and (4) padma, while those respecti- - 
= vely in the left bands are—(1) pustaka, (2) utpala, (3) darpana | 
= ae (4) kalasa. 


Di 2 


icem: at. the. t cse | 
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varsa 383, Karttika-su-di 11 (4th November, 1261 A. D.). 
begins as follows— 


Om namo Bhagavate Vāsudevāya | 

Hima-kund_ endu-sadršarh padmaļrhne) kaumodaki punah | 

faükha-cakra-dhara(dvaya)r danda(kse) vàme ca kalasam tatha 4 

darpaņam = utpalam vidya Vaisnavam Kamal-ānvitam | 

patu daitya-nirākāra trāhi nam (mam) Purusottamaļ(ma) 4 

The dhyana quoted in the epigraph seems to represent 

the figure as a Vaisnava (Visnu) image united with Kamali 
and describes it as Purusottama, also called Bhagavat Vasudeva 
in the introductory marigala. The figure is described as white 
and bearing the attributes— padma, kaumodaki (Visnu’s mace), 
iaünkha and cakra in the right hands and in the left— kalasa, 
darpana, utpala and vidyā (manuscript). 


The Tuntrasára stanza runs as follows— 
Vidyuc-candra-nibham vapuh Kamalajā-Vaikuņthayor = 
ekatam 
praptam sneha-rasena ratna-vilasad-bhūsā- bhar-dlaikrtam | 
vidyá-pankaja-darpanüán manimayam kumbham sarojam gadā 


jankham cakram = amūni bibhrad = amitām dišyāc = chriyam 
vah sadā | 


| “Let the body of Kamalaji and Vaikuntha, which resembles 
the lightning and the moon, bear a load of ornaments endowed 
with jewels, is united in love and holds vidya, pankaja, darpana, 
mes maņimaya-kumbha (bejewelled jar), saroja; gadā, šankha and 
DAD cakra, bestow unlimited prosperity on you.’ 
It appears, however, that the conception of the combined 
pa cse of the god Visnu and his consort was not confined to the 
i | eastern part of India.. In a paper entitled ‘Some Laksmi- 
“Narayana Images from Western India’, published in the 
Adee of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XIV, 1965, pp. 292-86, Sm. 
.alpana S. Desai panty points to the prevalence of the said 
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conception on the strength of the following two stanzas in the 
Silparatna (XXIII. 23, and XXV. 75)— 


(1) haste bibhrat sarasija-gadā-šarikha-cakrāņi vidyam 
padm-ādaršau kanaka-kalasam megha-vidyud-vilāsam | 
vam-ottunga-stanam = aviral-dkalpam = āilesa-lobhā 
ekībhūtam vapur = avatu vah Pundarikaksa-Laksmyoh | 

(2) cakram vidyā-dara-ghata-gadā. darpaņān padma-yugmam 
dorbhir = bibhrat surucirataram megha-vidyun-nibh- 

ābham | 
gādh-otkantha-vivašam = anisam Puņdarikāksa- 
Laksmyor = 
ekībhūtam vapur = avatu vah pita-kauseya-kantam à 


Both the stanzas speak of the ekibhiitam vapuh (the two 
bodies combined into one) of Pundarikaksa (Visnu) and 
Laksmi, The attributes in the eight hands of the two deities 
are given as—(1) lotus, mace, conch-shell and discus for the 
god ; and (2) manuscript, lotus, looking glass and golden jar 
for the goddess. The second verse also mentions the same 
attributes for the combined form of the two deities. 

Dr. L. K. Tripathi of Varanasi draws my attention to Dr. 
S. B. Deo's paper entitled ‘Some Ardhanārī Forms of Visnu’ 
just appearing in the Bharati, Vols. X-XI, 1966-63, pp. 125-33. 
Deo describes twelve late medieval icons representing the 
Ardhanari forms of Visnu in the Narayana temple in the 
Svathe area adjacent to the Sundari Chowk at Lalit Patan 

(Nepal), which has been assigned to the beginning of the 
== . eghteenth century. The twelve images bear the following 
h 4 labels which do not appear to have any known textual 
an T I) Kešava-Laksmī, (2) Nārāyaņa-Sarasvatī, (3) | 
Midhava-Dinti, (4) Govinda-Kānti, (5) Visņu-Dāntī, (6) 
-Madhu südana-Vidhrti, (7) Trivikrama-Aticcha, (2) Vamana- - 
Atipātī, 2 $cidhara-Dhrti, (10) Hrsīkeša-Mohinī, an ms 
'a-Matimi (? ), and (12) Padman ibha-DI Rees | 
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The attributes in the hands of the god are the usual šaikha 
cakra, gadā and padma, although differently arranged in the 
different cases. As regards the attributes in the hands of the 
goddess, besides the usual ones referred to above, sometimes 
aksamālā, puspamala, kamandalu, camara, vyajana, etc., have 
been mentioned. Of the four hands of Sarasvati, two are 
broken, the other two holding manuscript and lotus bud. 


Deo's contention that the Ardhanārī conception of Visnu, 
“for which no iconographical precedents can be had in India 
so far as the Visnu forms are concerned," developed in Nepal 
during the medieval period does not take into considera- 
tion all the evidence at our disposal and is wrong. His 
attempt to explain away the clear evidence of the Silparatna 
is no doubt unfortunate. 

In connection with the Nepalese pata discussed above, it 
may be pointed out that the tortoise as the vehicle or emblem 
of the goddess Laksmi in the pata does not appear to be 
known from early sources which generally represent the deity 
as standing or seated on the lotus. In the modern mytho- 
logy of Bengal, Laksmi is said to have the owl (pecaka, ulūka) 
as her vdhana." In other respects also the figures do not 
quite conform to the prescription of old texts; cf. what 
Gopinatha Kao has said about the goddess: ‘The figure of 
Laksmi should have only two hands when she is by the side 


6 Cf. aravinda-sthita and padm-āsana=sthā in the following dhyanas 
quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma, s. v. Laksmi— 
kantya kāficana-sannibhām Himagiri-prakhyais = caturbhir = gajāir m 
hast-otksipta-hiranmay-āmr ta-ghaļair =—asicyamanam Sriyam | 
bibhranam varam —abja-yugmam —abhayam hastaih kirit-ojjavalam 
ksaum-ūbaddha-nitamba-bimba-lalitān vande —'ravinda-sthitàm |] 
Pāš-āksamālik-āmbhoja-s y nibhir = yàmya-saumyayoh | 
padm-āsanasthām dhyāyec = ca Sriyam trailokya-mātaram || 
7 The figure of Laksmī is now painted or made with that ofan owl 
near her feet. [ Cf. also above, p. 123, —Ed. ] 
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of Visnu. But when she is worshipped in a separate temple, 
she should have four hands, and be seated upona lotus of 
eight petals placed upon a sirhhāsana. In one of the two 
right hands, she should hold a lotus with a long stalk and in 
the other, a bifva fruit. The left hands should carry an amiria- 
ghata ( a pot containing ambrosia ) and a Sarik ha respectively." 
Of course this is what is known as the Gajalaksmi, Le. 
Laksmi being bathed by two elephants from two sides holding 
water jars in their trunks. 

The manuscript, which seems tobe unknown from early 
sources as an attribute of Laksmi, has been recognised by Dr. 
Pal as referring to the jzana aspect of the goddess. He draws 
our attention to an image of Laksmi in the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parisad, which is known to hold a manuscript in one of the 
left hands,” to the Visnu Purana representing Laksmi as 
intellect," and to the Tantrasāra stating that the Laksmi- 
kavaca ensures a person proficiency in all the branches of 
knowledge.** 

As we have seen, the Si/paratna (by Srikumara who flouri- 
shed in the sixteenth century, the work being originally written 
in the Malayalam script) mentions vidy@ or manuscript 
apparently as one of the attributes of the goddess Laksmi. 

This aspect of Laksmi takes her quite close to the goddess 
Sarasvati who is usually conceived as vind-pustaka-dharini, i.e, 





Dru = 8 Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part II, p. 374. 
gk * 9 R.D.Banerji, Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture, p. 121, 
PTS e Plate LXII-a. 
bt? 10 Wilson’s trans., 1840, p. 60, 
| NEC .11 Cf. vidy-ārthinā sada sevyà vifege Visņu-vallabhā || ; 
F =. kisses Fu vanitayah kavacasya šrī-Bhagavān Siva gir = R^ 
chando Wagbhavi devatà Vagbhavam bijam Lajja faktil. Rama 
crap qp mama sukavitva-supand itya-sary | 
viniyogals || ! 
E ep. ss P. 76). 
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holding the lute and the  manuscript.? In East Indian 
mythology, Laksmi and Sarasvati are the two wives of Visnu'* 
and they are now even regarded in the popular mythology 
of Bengal as sisters, both being the daughters of Siva and 
Parvati,'5 even though their rivalry and quarrels are also 
proverbial. That there wasa raprochement between the con- 
ceptions of Laksmi and Sarasvati seems to be further indicated 
by the Sahvatsarapradipa quoted in S. M.  Bhattacharya's 
Purohitadarpana (Bengali)!»— 

Parcamyain pijayel = Laksmim puspa-dhīp-ānna-vāribhik | 

masy-ddhdram lekhanin = ca pijayen=na likhet = tatah 4 


12 Devibhàgavata, IX. 4. 46. 
13 Cf the well-known stanza— 
Eka bharya prakyti-mukhara cancala ca dvitīvā 
putro-"py- eko bhuvana-vijayi Manmarho durnivārah | 
5 esah fayya šfayvanam = udadhīr = yahanam Pannagärih 
lu smüram smāram sva-gidha-caritam dàru-bhuto Murārih || 
— Sec also Ep. Ind, Vol. XII, p. 13, and note the combined Narayan2- 
t» Sarasvati image referred to above. The Devibhagavata (IX. 6) and 
a Brahmavaivarta Purana (II. 6), which are apparently East Indian products 
‘on of medieval times, say how Laksmi, Sarasvati and Ganga were originally 
ae the wives of Hari (Visnu) and how later Laksmi remained Hari's wife, but 
r Gangā and Sarasvati became the wives respectively of Siva abd Brahman. 
Cf. Laksmih Sarasvati Gaigā tisro bharya Harer= api | 
premņā samas—tis—tisthanti satatam Hari-sannidhau || 
(Devībhāgavata, IX. 6. 17) 
| Gaccha Gange Šiva-sthānam Brahma-sthanam Sarasvati | 
D". atra tisthatu mad-gehe susilà Kamalalaya // 













(ibid., IX. 6. 65) 
. It is also said that, in parts, Sarasvati still remained with Visnu. For 
LS Virgo and Gayatri as the wives of the god Brahman, see, c.g, Padma 
|.  Purà 7, Uttara-khan Ch. 111. 
uw S ^14 This ‘is well known from the Bengali mafgala-kavyas of the late 
ee lic | period. Charu Chandra Bandyopadhyay says that Laksmi and 
Sa as ati ate represented as the daughters of Siva and Parvati ‘in the 
2 EE. Dharma and Kurma Puranas" (Cand pieri sese or Vol. I, pP- 
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Maghe masi site pakse poncami ya riyah priya | 
tasyam pūrv-āhna eva ca káryah Sarasvat-otsavah | 


According to this, pen, ink-pot, etc., should be worshipped 
on the occasion of the worship of both Laksmi and Sarasvati 
on Māgha-sudi 5 which is called Sri-paüicami (i.e. paīīcamī 
sacred to the goddessSri or Laksmi) though Sarasvati is 
worshipped on that day in many parts of the country. 


If thus Laksmi and Sarasvati were both sometimes con- 
ceived as the goddess of learning, we have probably an expla- 
nation of the majgala at the beginning of the Nagpur pra- 
šasti (Vikrama 1161) of the Paramāras, which runs as follows— 

Om namo Bhāratyai | 

Prasād-audārya-mādhurya-samādhi samat-ādayaļ 1 

yuvayor = ye gunah santi Vāgdevyau te = "pi santu nah i? 


Here the devotee salutes the goddess Bhāratī (Sarasvatī) 
and prays that the qualities of the two goddesses of learning 
may be bestowed on him. The qualities enumerated are 
prasada, audárya, madhurya, samādhi, samata, etc., which are, 
in reality, some of the qualities of good compositions as indi- 
cated in Dandin's Kāvyādarša and other works." The two 
goddesses of learning may be Sarasvati and Laksmi.« 


In connection with the Ardhanari form of the god Visnu, 
reference may be made to a similar form of the Sun-god 


E 16 See Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 182. 
p 17 Cf. Kàvyadarsa, I. 41 — 


Šlesah prasádah samata mādhuryam sukumūratā | 
arthavyaktir — udāratvam—=ojah-kānti-samādhayah || 
| Prasada—graciousness of disposition, clarity of style; audarya, i 
A adàratva—magnanimity, depth of meaning;  madhurya- sweetness of — d 
T Poen or eh uL orn attribution of one’s charac- — X 
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mentioned in works like the Agni Purāņa ** and Sāradātilaka.!” 

This aspect of the deity is sometimes regarded as a combination 
of Šiva (Ardhanarisvara) and Surya (Sun-god) and seems to 
be given the name Mārtanda Bhairava.? The Ardhanari form 
ofthe god Ganapati (Ganeáa) is likewise mentioned in the 
Halayudhastotra inscribed in 1063 A. D. in the Amārešvā' a 
temple at Māndhātā in the Nimar District of Madhya Pradesh. 








18 CCCI. 9—sindūr-āruņam=išāne vām-ārdha-dayitam Ravim. For — 

ifane, some Manuscripts read ifanam. 

E. Cf. hem-āmbhoja-pravāla-pratima-nij a-rucim caru khattàhga-padmau — — l 

_ cakra faktim ca pāšam šynim= atiruciram= aksamālām kapalam | 

c à ast-ámbhojair — dadhānam trinayana vilasad-veda-vaktr-àbhirümam | 

7 mt rttandam vallabh-àrdham maņimaya-mukutatu hara-diptam a 

4 bhajāmaļ Ir 
cap See deni Purana, CCCI. 8; cf. Liga Purana; II. 19.7; Matsya | 
Purana, 5 5-6. AR 
1020. Mee Tadi. Anc: Dod Dir, Vol. II, p. 112; Ep. Ind, Vol. XXV, A 

p. 175, ve SN rse 1; cf. Vol. I, p. 104. ^a 


rt. 



























VI 
Laksmi in Pali Literature 


Jnan Ranjan Haldar, Centre of Advanced Study in 
AIHC, Calcutta University 


Lakkhi is the Pali equivalent of Sanskrit Laksmi. She is 
also called Siri in Pali (Sanskrit Šrī) * Sometimes both the 
names Siri and Lakkhi are found mentioned together. How- 
ever, by the Buddhists, Siri-Lakkhi is regarded as the goddess 
of beauty and fortune. The Abhidhadnappadipikd says that 
Sirī-Lakkhī is a synonym of the goddess of beauty and 
property. The commentary on the Swmanigala Jātaka* des- 
cribes her as the goddess of parivara-sampatti ( family 
property ) and paīīā (wisdom). In the Salikedara Jātaka* 
she is regarded as the goddess of wisdom and virtue. The 
Dhajavihetha® and Siri-Kalakanni Jatakas regard her as the 
goddess of fortune, luck and wisdom. It is stated in the 


Sarabhanga Jātaka* that the persons who are wise are favoured 


I E. g., Jdtaka, PTS, Vol. III, pp. 262, 443. 
2 Loc. cit. ; Jgtaka, Vol. V, p. 112. 


3 Cf. (Atha) Lakkhi Siri (thiyam)—verse 81; sampatti sampadg 
Lakkhi Siri—verse 385 ; (sobhg sampattisu) Siri Lakkhi (tthi devatà ya ca) 
—verse 906. 


4 Jātaka, Vol. HIT, p. 443. 

5 Cf. Siri pi punnam pi panna pi (ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 281-82). 
; +6 Cf. Lakkhī ti Siri paning ti pi (ibid., V ol. III, p. 306.) 

7 Cf. aha 

(8 Ibid., Vol. V, P. 146, where it is said that the moi 





Siri ca Lakkhi ca bhūripaīā ti mam vidū d . 262). —— 





j B a^ I 
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by Lakkhi. The commentary on the Jatakas? says that Siri is 
identified with Lakkhi who is described as equal to bhüripanna 
(very wise). 

The paa and puñña are co-related. When a man observes 
the precepts of a meritorious saint, he gets pania (wisdom) 
and thereby he earns puñña by performing virtuous deeds.” 
The king, who is pure in deed, word and thought, filled with 
Kindness, calm and awe, and free from anger and fear, 
gets wisdom which is described as Sirī-Lakkhī in the Suman- 
gala Jataka.** When a man is favoured by Lakkhi, he will get 
great praise from her in this world and, after death, will reach 
heaven. Thus it is found that Lakkhi was the goddess of 
wisdom like Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, wisdom, etc., 
of the Brahmanical literature. 

The Dhammapadatihakatha** mentions — rajja-siri-dayika- 
devata which may be regarded as a name of Lakkhi, the 
goddess of kingdom and property. 

The Cūlavamsa'* mentions Viralakkhi, the goddess who 
Zives success to the hero in the battle. 

In the Siri-Kadlakanni Jàátaka,^ Siri is described as the 
daughter of Dhatarattha, one of the four kings of the Catum- 
mahārājika-devaloka. She comes down to earth through the 
air with raiment and ointment of golden hue and ornament of 
golden brightness diffusing yellow light. She presides over 


the course of conduct'* and, being asked by the merchant 


9 Loc. cit. ; Jgtaka, Vol. HI, p. 306. 


10 Jāraka, Vol. Ul, p. 306. 
11 ibid., pp. 442-43. 
12 Ibid., p. 306, 
13 Vol. I, PTS, p. 17; ibid., Vol. II, p. 17. 
14 PTS, Chapter 72, verses 101, 112 ; ibid., Chapter 76, verse 233. 
15 Vol. UI, pp. 257, 262 ; see taka, Vol. V, p. 392, where Siri, 'glory', 
s regarded as the daughter of Sakka, king of the Tāvatimsa-devaloka. 
16 Jātaka, Vol. III, p. 258, 
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Suciparivāra ( ‘pure household’), describes her conduct. She 
loves and lives with him who has done his duty even in cold, 
heat, wind, thirst and hunger, and in the fear of snake and 
poisonous fly."  She.becomes his friend always wherever he 
is—living or dead, who is kind enough, without harsh word 
or curse to his friend or enemy, better, like or worse, helper 
or foe.5 She favours him who is gentle (without anger), 
friendly, righteous, liberal, guileless, honest, upright, winning, 
bland and meek in high place. As this conduct gives lord- 
ship over mankind she is called /ssariyadayika.?? 

In the Tesakuna Jdtaka,** Sirī-Lakkhī says that she loves. 
the man who is energetic, bold and free from jealousy. He 
can get the treasure of bliss if he is earnest.** When these © 
merits lie in a king, he is regarded as an ideal ruler by the 
gods, the Gandhabbas, angels, men and spirits.** 

In the Siri Jataka,?* the Buddha says, 

Yam ussukā samgharanti alakkhikā buhum dhana | 

sippavanto asippā ca Lakkhīvā tani bhuiijati 4 
What great wealth the unlucky person ( not favoured by 
Lakkhi ) gathers by striving, the lucky person (favoured by 
Lakkhi ) enjoys that whether he is skilled or unskilled.?^ The 
lucky persons get their wealth from a treasury** which contains 

17 Ibid., p. 262 

18 Jbid., p. 262-63. 


19 Ibid., p. 262 ; cf. . p. possesses. 
Laki permanent; Mbo la hus from angen o e 
20 Ibid., p. 258. 
INS 21 Cf. Utihānaviriye pose ram" āham anusuyyake (ibid., Vol. V, p. 112). 
fa | 22 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 113; cf. ibid., Vol. IIT, p. 262. 
re 23 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 113. 
VE 24 Ibid., Vol. 11, p. 413 
Eu. 25 See below, note 31. 
mm a6 Cr Ex am sabbakāmadado nidhi | 
QE 4 eie Rin uM NOH tana anan 
| Savant aratà susanthan vo AN 
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of all such good things as fine looks, voice, figure, form, 
sovereignty with all its pomp, lordship and kingdom, imperial 
bliss, the crown of heaven, all human happiness, the joys of 
heaven, Nibbina, true ties of friendship, wisdom's liberty, 
firm self-control, analytical knowledge or understanding, 
training by which perfection is attained by the Sāvaka or 
Hinayana monks, salvation and Paccekabodhi-buddhabhūmi, i.e. 
the position whence one gets supreme knowledge. 

The Buddha explains that the favour ofluck or Lakkhi 
is nothing but the result of the merit earned bya person in 
previous births through virtuous deeds and this enables a per- 
son to obtain treasures.*” Thus ‘earned merit’ is regarded as the 
goddess Lakkhi. In this sense, she may also be considered as 
the Supreme deity because Nibbana, the final goal of the 
Buddhist doctrine, can be available only by earned merit. 

Goddess Lakkhi lives in four objects—a fowl, a gem, a 
club, and a wife.** Golden colour is a lucky mark and a divine 
hue. The Buddha says that the luck belonging to one person 
does not go to another. But, in his previous birth, he saw 
that the luck belonging to those of small wit went to the wise.?9 





Padesarajjam issarivam cakkavattisukham pi yam | 
devarajjam pi dibbesu sabbam etena labbhati |; 
Mānusikā ca sampatti devaloke ca ya rati | 
ya ca nibbānasampatti sabbam etena labbhari fj 
Mittasampadam ügamma yoniso ve payunjato | 
Vijjavimutti vasibhavo sabbam etena labbhati jj 
Patisambhidà vimokho ca ya ca sávakapárami | 
paccekabodhibuddhabhumi sabbam etena labbhati ;/ 
Evam mahiddhiyd esa yadidam punnasampadà | 
tasmā dhīrā pasamsanti paņditā katapunnatan- ti [| 

27 Jūtaka, Vol. It, p. 414. 

28 Cf. Kukkutamaņayo dagdo thiyo ca punnalakkhaaà | 
uppajjanti apüpassa katapunnassa jantuno ti |; 
(ibid., p. 415). 

29 Ibid., Vol. III, p. 261. 

30 Abid., Vol. II, p. 412. 
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In connection with this, he tells an old-world tale in the Siri- 
Jütaka." A stick-gatherer heard a quarrel among the fowls. 
In the course of the quarrel, one fowl boasted, Anybody who 
kills me, and eats my flesh roasted on coals, gets a thousand 
coins in the morning." The other fowl said, “Anybody who 
eats my fleshy parts will become king ; if he eats my outside, 
he will become the commander-in-chief or the chief queen, 
according as he isa man or a woman; in case he cats my 
bones, he will get the post of royal treasurer, if he be a house- 
holder, or will become the king's favourite if he isa holy 
man." Having heard this, the man killed the latter fowl and 
his wife cooked it. But, unfortunately, they could not eat it. 
When they went to bathe by putting the meat on the bank of 
the Ganges, the water washed it away. It floated in the river 
and came in sight of an elephant trainer. He took it and ate 
the fleshy parts of the fowl ; his wife ate the exterior part of it. 
As a result, the elephant trainer became king within three days 
and his wife became queen. 

Goddess Lakkhi appears also in the earliest Buddhist 
sculptures seated on a lotus between two elephants that pour 
water over her.?? 

The Tesakuna Jātaka*? says that the king who cannot for- 
sake low association, falsehood, anger, scorn, jealousy and 
passion and becomes careless, unrighteous in ruling and does 
not repent the deed and learn not to do it again, is over- 
powered by Alakkhi (Goddess of Misfortune). 
The blue colour is regarded as the unlucky mark and the 
unlucky person is known from his blue raiments.** Good 

ria luck and ill luck can never mate cach other” Ifa fool wins 
31 Teid, pp. 411 ff. | 
— 32 CT. Rhys weis Buddhist India, p. 217. 
= Jātaka, Vol. V, pp. 112-13. 


S Ibid., Vol. III, pp. 259-60. 
as Ibid., Vol. Nb. p: i 
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some favour from Siri and becomes proud and vain, he will be 
deprived of her favour.?* 

Goddess Alakkhī is identified with Kalakanni (Misfor- 
tune), the daughter of Virüpakkha, one of the four kings of 
the Catummahardjika-devaloka.™ She comes down to earth 
through the air with blue raiment, ointment, and jewels, diffus- 
ing a blue light. She loves him who is hypocritical, wanton, 
morose, envious, greedy and treacherous. She loves also hatred, 
slander, strife, libel and cruelty. She enjoys pleasure from a 
man who is foolish and is despised by his friends.*° 

Although, as shown above, the goddess Lakkhi is 
treated as Sarasvati in Pali literature, the Ca/avamsa** mentions 
a Buddhist king who established a Sarasvatīmaņdapa (the 
temple of the goddess Sarasvati) in South India.» This shows 
that the goddess Sarasvati was a separate deity. 

In the Maháummagga Jūātaka,* the Buddha refutes the 
Brahmanical idea that Lakkhi and Sarasvati cannot live to- 
gether, i.e. they cannot favour one man at à time. He explains 
thata man cannot be favoured by Lakkhi (the goddess of 
wealth) unless and until he is favoured by Sarasvati (the 
goddess of wisdom). He says that one cannot preserve wealth 
if he is not wise. 


Ss ee 

36 Ibid. Vol. HI, p. 263. 

37 Cf. aham Kali alakkhika Kālakaņņīti m rn vidu (Jataka, Vol. IH, 
p. 259). 

38 Jbid., pp. 257, 259. 

39 bid., p. 258. 

40 fbid., pp. 259-60. 

41 Chapter 73, verse 86. 

*[ King Parakkamabahu I of Ceylon built it near his palace at 
Pulatthipura.—Ed. ] 

42 Jütaka, Vol. VI, pp. 356-62. 
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VII 
Some Aspects of Sarasvati 


A. K. Chatterjee, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


LĀt present Sarasvati is worshipped chiefly as a goddess of 
learning and instruction. But in ancient times she was looked 
upon not only as a goddess of learning, but also as a deity who 
could cure incurable diseases and was immensely bountiful. 
Some other traits of her character were also known to the 
Vedic and Puranic writers. In this note we shall examine the 
different aspects of the goddess. 

As a Goddess of Wisdom and Speech. 

Sarasvati is known from a quite early period predominantly 
as a deity of speech and wisdom. Although Macdonell' thinks 
that in the Rgveda she is nothing more than a river goddess, 
there are also passages in that work which clearly connect her 
with wisdom and instruction. In one passage? of that Samhita 
we find the following words—Codayitri sunrtanam cetarhtī 


ON sumatīnārh yajaam dadhe Sarasvati. In the Vājasaneyisamhitā,? 
a however, her connection with speech (vāc) is alluded to for the 
tem first time. In the literature of the Brahmana period and chiefly 
n Y in the Šatapatha Brahmana,* Sarasvati is repeatedly described 
PT p. as the personification of speech. In the Afvalayanagrhyasütra,* 


she is invoked to give intelligence to the new-born child. In. 
a - re the Grhyasütra of Paraskara also, Sarasvati is asked to bestow 
| 1 Vedic Mythology, p. 87. ms 
eet oat E 
E ae 3 19-12. . i 


j LM T on 5 "as g m : A _ i i : 
E I” Dī “adi ni lā. sa | ^ -. Jā vs 
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insight and intelligence upon her worshippers. The relevant 
verse of that work is worth quoting since itis one of the 
finest tributes ever paid to Sarasvati : “Sarasvati, promote this 
( our understanding ), O gracious one, the bountiful one, thou 
whom we sing first of all, that is in whom what is, has been 
born, in whom this world dwells.’ In one passage of the 
Hiranyakeiigrhyasuütra, Sarasvati’s connexion with learning 
has been referred to. In the Rdmdyana,* Sarasvati appears 
only as a goddess of speech. In the Mahabharata and the 
later Puranas, her connection with learning is repeatedly 
emphasised. 

It should, however, be remembered that in ancient India 
several other deities were also connected with learning. 
Prominent among them were Siva, Brahman, Skanda and Sürya. 
Therefore, so far as wisdom and learnimg are concerned, 
Sarasvati had no absolute monopoly. But in the later 
mythology, she becomes the only accepted goddess of learning. 
In both the epics, she is called the tongue of Visnu” and, in 
the Mahabharata”? she gets the highly flattering (title, ‘the 
Mother of the Vedas’. 


As a Goddess of Art and Music, 


As a presiding deity of learning, it is natural that Sarasvati 
should also be described as a goddess of such important 
branches of learning as Art and Music. In the Kamasitra™ of 
Vātsyāyana, we are told! that the wealthy citizens (Nagarakas) 
used to flock every fortnight tothe temple of the goddess 
Sarasvati to witness dramatic performances, etc. From the 





6 2.4.8. 

7 1.2.6.4. 

8 VIL. 10.41, 43, 47. 

9 Mbh., 6.16; Ràm., VI. 120.9 and 25. 
10 XII. 340. 19. 
11 4.27-33. 
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Pāli Calavansa,® we learn that king Parakkamabahu built a 
palace called Sarassatimandapa. We further learn that it 
was devoted to the arts of the Muses and was adorned with 
frescoes. As a deity connected with music, she is often 
delineated both in art and literature as holding a lyre (vind). 
We should also remember in this connection that Bhojadeva’s 
great work on rhetoric was named Sarasvatikan{habharana (i.e. 


the necklace of Sarasvati). 

As a goddess of Wisdom and Art, Sarasvati reminds us of 
Roman Minerva and Greek Athéné. But the conception of 
the Indian goddess of wisdom is infinitely more beautiful than 
either of the two western deities. Athéné of Homer is nothing 
but a scheming, cantankerous and selfish goddess. 


As a Physician. 


In the Satapatha Brahmana, Sarasvati often appears asa 
healer-goddess. We often come across such words as “they 
said to Sarasvati, verily, thou art healing medicine: heal 
thou this one."?? The conception of Sarasvati as a healer and 
physician may be traced to a Rgvedic passage where she, 
along with the A$vins, is said to have refreshed Indra. The 
reference to the same myth is also found in the Vājasaneyi- 
Samhita.” It is also of some interest to note that the same 
work represents Sarasvati as the wife of the Ašvins*!" who are 
universally represented as divine physicians.'? 

In laterliterature also, this aspect of Sarasvati is not 





12 LXXIII, 83 f. ; see also Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper 


Names, Vol. II, p. 1074. 
13 12.1.12 ; 12.8.3.2 ; 12.8.3.14 ; see also S.B.1., Vol. XLII, p. 389. 


14 X. 131. 
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entirely forgotten. In the Kathāsaritsāgara!* of Somadeva, 
we are told how the ‘potent drugs’ of Sarasvati were used 
by the Jadies of Pataliputra to cure some dangerously sick 
people. 


As a Goddess of Prosperity. 


It is profoundly interesting to note that Sarasvati who is 
goddess, par excellence, of learning should be represented in 
our early literature as a deity of prosperity. In support of 
this, we may quote here a passage from the Satapatha 
Brahmana : “May Sarasvati, the prosperity, the lord of 
prosperity, bestow prosperity upon me at this sacrifice, Svaha ! 
Sarasvati taking the oblation departed and restored prosperity 
to her.”'” In this connection, we should not forget to note 
that Sarasvati, who is primarily a river-goddess in the Rgveda, 
has been delineated as yielding riches of every kind”? and 
invoked to give health, plenty and nourishment.?* The epithet 
Subhagā is applied to her more than once in the Agveda.™ It 
should also be noted that Sarasvati is sometimes identified 
with the cow,” which may be explained by the fact that she 
was regarded as bountiful as the cow. In later mythology, 
Sarasvati is seldom described as a goddess of prosperity 
probably due to the emergence of an independent deity of 
prosperity in the figure of Laksmi. In later literature, they 
are often represented as rivals being jealous of each other.?* 


18 10.10.30-39 ; see also Tawney and Penzer, The Ocean of Story, 


Vol. V, pp. 180-81. 


19 11.4.3.16; see also 11.4.3.7. 
20 I 1.64; see also Macdonell, op. cit., p. 87. 


Rea: 72:5 ; 8.21. 
22 1.89; 7.95; 8.21. 
23 Vs, 8.43. 
24 See Kālidāsa's Vikramorvasiya, V. 24 ; also Tawney and Penzer, op. 


cit., Vol. VI, p. 106. 
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Miscellaneous Aspects. 


It is of great interest to note that, in a single passage 
of the Mahabharata, Sarasvati is associated with the science 
of judicature (dandaniti). The relevant verse is quoted below : 

Tasmāc = ca dharmacaranam nītirh devir Sarasvatim | 

asrjad = dandanitih sā trisu lokesu višrutā |/*° 

In the Mahābhārata," she is represented as the wife of 
Manu. We have already referred to her association with the 
Ašvins in the Vedic literature; She is also sometimes painted 
as the wife of both Visnu and Brahman in the Puranas, 

As a white-complexioned goddess Sarasvati symbolises 
everything that is pure and august in life. In the Manusmrti,*? 
offerings to Sarasvati have been prescribed for the expiation 








VIII 
Antiguity of the Concept of Laksmi 


B. Chatterjee, Burdwan University 


The folk-elements played a significant role in shaping the 
idea personified in the goddess Laksmi. The idea underlying 
the concept of Laksmi is that of good fortune. The meaning 
of fortune changes from individual to individual. To Agni it 
was food, to Soma kingdom, to Varuna universal sovereignty, 
to Mitra noble rank, to Indra power, to Brhaspati holy lustre, 
to Savitr dominion, to Pūsan wealth, to Sarasvati prosperity 
and to Tvastr beauty, as it is known from the Satapatha 
Brahmana (XI. 4.1 ff). Coveted things, in various forms, are 
granted, according to the needs of men, bythe all-powerful 
creator Prajapati through Sri-Laksmi. If we search for the 
basic concept of Laksmi, we must investigate into the wants 
of the common people who live upon the earth. The Wisnu 
Purdna’ informs us that, when Prthu became invested with 
universal dominion, his subjects, who had suffered from 
famine, besought him for edible plants which the earth with- 
held. In anger, he seized his bow to compel herto yield the 
usual supply. She assumed the form of a cow and fled before 
him. Unable to escape, she implored him to spare her and 
promised to restore all the needed fruits if a calf were given 
to her. The king, therefore, having made Svayambhuva Manu 
the calf, milked the earth and received the milk into his own 
hand for the benefit of mankind. Thence proceeded all kinds 
of corn and vegetables upon which people subsist perpetually. 
The goddess Prthivi is represented as receiving her name from 


1. Dowson, Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, D- 243. 
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Prthu. The underlying tone of the story can also be traced 
in the Atharvaveda. Šrī-Laksmī, described in a relatively late 
hymn, the so-called Khila-sikta of the Rgveda, as the mother 
of created beings (prajanam bhavasi mata), was an embellished 
form of the primitive Mother-goddess representing the Earth 
(Bhudevi) as well as her fertility. For, the people depending 
primarily on the earth for their living discovered good fortune 
and even prosperity in the life-producing Mother-goddess. 
The goddess of Fortune, Demeter or Tyche in Greece, For- 
tune or Abundantia in Rome, Ardochsho in Persia or Laksmi 
in India was a local development of the Mother-goddess of the 
Chalcolithic period,* who was the dominant figure in the 
ancient Near East as well as the Indus Valley. 


In mythology and art, Laksmi is associated with the lotus, 
for which she is described as lotus-born, standing on lotus, 
lotus-coloured, lotus-eyed, abounding in lotuses,? etc. The 
lotus plant itself symbolises the vegetation of India proper on 
the one hand and the first creative principle on the other. Out 
of the cosmic waters grow this lotus plant to give birth to 
Brahman, the creator of this Universe. Laksmi is also believ- 
ed to have been born of the water. Sheis popularly known 
as Jaladhi-ja, for, according to the Ramayana, she sprang 
from the ocean, in full beauty with a lotus in her hand, due to 
its churning by the gods and demons. From the mythological 
point of view, water is the first substance of creation. “The 
waters are female, they are the maternal, procreative aspect of 
the Absolute and the lotus is their generative organ," accord- 
ing to the Hindu conception. These considerations almost 
compel us to believe that the goddess Laksmi is the goddess 
Earth herself who was the begetter of all beings. She represents 





2 Reveda, 4.4 34 (Sri-sukra at the end of the 5th Mandala 


«Em 


2 Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and CE pp. 92 ff. a | 
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Fertility or Procreative Energy held in high esteem by the pre- 
historic peoples. 


In the patriarchal society of the Vedic Aryans, the Mother- 
goddess did not obtain the rank which she had en joyed in the 
Valley of the Indus during the Chalcolithic period. John 
Marshall* refers to the ancient world from the Indus to the 
Nile, in which female figurines representing “effigies of the 
great Mother-goddess or of one or other of her local manifes- 
tations" have been found. A terracotta seal* found at Harappa 
is interesting in this connection. On the obverse of the seal is 
found a crude female figure shown upside down with legs wide 
apart and with a plant issuing from her womb. The female 
figure has been identified by Marshall with the Earth- 
goddess. 


The Mother-goddess cult, the existence of which is found 
at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, was also predominant in the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley. When the birth-cult was brought into 
relation with the seasonal cycle and its vegetation ritual in 
agricultural communities such as those of Mesopotamia, the 
Earth-goddess was conceived as the generative power in nature 
as a whole. In Sumerian mythology, Nin-hur saga, ‘the 
mother of land', in association with En-ki, the water-god of 
wisdom, was believed to have conceived the fertile soil and 
given birth to vegetation." Innana-Ishtar was the ultimate and 
constant source of regeneration, delivering the earth from the 
blight of sterility with the co-operation of Dumuzi-Tanmuz 
who incarnated the creative powers of spring. In Egyptian 
mythology, Isis, mother of heaven, is associated with Hathor, 


4  Mohenjodaro.and Indus Civilisation, Vol. I, pp. 48ff. 
5 J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 167. 


6 Kramer, Sumerian Mythology, pp. 56fī. 
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the heavenly cow, who embodied all that was best in woman- 
hood and was connected with the annual flow of the 
Inundation and all the blessings this brought to the Nile Valley. 
Hathor was, in fact, the Great Mother of the world, the 
personification of creative power in nature,” While among the 
Sumerians and the Babylonians, the Mother-goddess had been 
known as Innana-Ishtar, in the Nile Valley, she was known as 
Isis-Hathor ; in Syria and Palestine, she appeared as the Earth- 
goddess associated with a corn cultus bearing names as 
Asherah, Astarte and Anat. ^ It has been suggested by E. C. 
James that Isis-Hathor of Egypt eventually became the Magna 
Mater of Western Asia, Greece and Rome. “It was her 
worship that spread so rapidly in the Hellenistic period until it 
became a predominant element in the welter of religions in 
the Roman empire in the Ist century B. C. and Ist century 
A. D." Its local development is probably to be found in the 
development of the cult of Demeter in Greece and that of 
Fortune in Rome. 


The Chalcolithic culture was everywhere characterised by 
matriarchy, a cult of the productive powers of nature and the 
Mother-goddess.” These characteristics are vouchsafed for, 
as it is shown by the archzological evidences, in the civilisa- 


tion of Mohenjodaro and Harappa. The Rgveda, the earliest 
literary monument of the Aryan and Brahmanical tradition, — 
primarily pays respect to the male deties who enjoy the superior - 


jm position in comparison with a handful of female deities. The 


u | 7 Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, Vol. I, pp. 4311. 


mL. 7 goddess Sri-Laksmi does not appear among the divinities of 
| the Vedic pantheon. The first reference to the goddess is 





EO. James, The Ancient Gods, p. 86. l 
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found in a late hymn, one of the so-called Khilas (supple- 
ment) appended to the Rgveda. It is significant that all the 
traits that characterise Laksmi in the epics and the Puranas 
as well as in art are found in this hymn. Most probably, the 
Aryans borrowed the concept of the Mother-goddess or Earth- 
goddess, the presiding deity of fortune based on agriculture, 
from the Pre-Aryan Indians. This Harappa clement in Aryan 
culture is probably due to the survival of the Harappa people 
as slaves and serfs of the Aryan invaders? The Rgvedic 
hymns refer to the destruction of the ‘walled cities’ which 
might indicate the cities of the Indus Valley. However, the 
Aryans were ready to imbibe the culture of the conquered 
people, though at a later stage. 
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IX 


STi-Laksmi in Early Indian Literature and Art 


L. K. Tripathi, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 
SUMMARY* 


The words Laksmi and Šrī first appear in the Rgveda, of 
which the latter is much more frequent in comparison. Laksmi 
occurs only once in 10. 71. 2 wherein it is called bAadra. 
References to íri show that the word more often stands for 
beauty, lustre and wealth. The two words also occur in the 
different Samhitas of the three other Vedas. At one place in 
the Saunaka Samhita of the Atharvaveda, we find the Rohi 
praying for the augmentation or bestowing of Sri along with 
ksatra. At another place, íriis enumerated with brahma, 
ksatra, rāstra, vita, yasas, varcasa, dravina, āyus, vrtti, etc., and 
it is said that these leave the Ksatriya who snatches away the 
cow ofa Brahmana. According to the Atharvaveda, there 
are one hundred Laksmis, of which the Pipini, Patayalu, 
Ajustā and Pāpisthā are warded off while the auspicious ones 

| (Siva) are prayed for. The Paippalada Samhita also mentions 
- these words in the same sense. The sage is seen anxious for 
the destruction of the sri of his unfavourites or rivals (a-priya) 
* and to excel others in it (fri). He is also keen to protect his 
| own šresthā Šrī. The fact that the word šrī is used with ojas; — 

tejas, sahasa, bala, vak, dharma and indriya in one verse and A 

with Ksatra and mahi in another shows that the word was | 4 
ae, - being used in an abstract sense and it probably indicated a m l 
TA sort of quality in one’s personality resulting from his success E 
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and happiness in different walks oflife because of his other 
possessions. Its mention with dravina in another verse tends 
to show that it was different from material wealth. This 
Samhita also knows of one hundred Laksmis which were 
probably brought among the men by Indra after killing the 
Asuras. Here too, some of these Laksmis are regarded as 
Papistha, Bhrunaghni, Patighni, Devaraghni, Rudrīyā, Ghorā, 
Putraghnī, Bhīmā, and Patayalu. They are apparently inaus- 
picious and therefore warded off. The others are Bhadrā, 
Punya and Kalyani, and naturally they are welcomed. In 
the Kāņva Sarhhita also the Rsis pray for Sri or the uttama 
Šrī. In one verse, Sri has been compared with the head in 
human body and Yašas with the mouth, etc. The fact that 
Sri and Laksmi occur together in one verse of the Samhità 
( Sri = ca te Laksmīš —ca pātuya ) shows that the two words, 
perhaps, had two different connotations, whatever the amount 
and degree ofthis difference. The references to these words 
inthe Brahmanas are more numerous, the most significant 
being that of the $2 (11. 4. 3. 1) wherein, for the first time, 
Sri is personified in the form of a beautiful heavenly woman 
driven from the person of Prajāpati by his asceticism. Sri 
also finds mention in some of the $rauta and Grhya Sūtras. 
She is found listed among the important non-Vedic deities 
to whom bali was offered. In the Taittiriya Upanisad, Sri is 
regarded as bestower of garments, cows, food and drink. In 
the Sri-sükta, Sri is visualised as standing on the lotus (padma- 
sthitā). In the Jatakas, Siri or Sirima occurs as the daughter 
of Dhatarattha, one of the four gaurdian angels, and as the 
popular goddess of luck and plenty. In the Rāmāyaņa, Sri 
carrying lotus in the hand is found represented on Kubera’s 
car. Sri and Laksmi find frequent mention in the Mafā- 
bharata. Different damsels or heroines are compared with 
or mistaken for Šrī because of their beauty, She is said 
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to have been born from the ocean after its churning and gone 
to Visnu. She is also known to have partially incarnated 
herself in the form of Draupadi and Rukmini. Further, it is 
mentioned in the Mahābhārata that she gave birth to Kama 
and Darpa, the latter from Adharma. She is also regarded 
as producing Artha from Dharma, and is associated with 
Kubera, Indra and Brahman in whose palaces she is said to 
be present. In the Mahābhāsya of Patanjali, Laksmi appears 
as an important goddess, very similar to Sri of the Puranas. 
There is similarity between the Puranic and epic conceptions 
of Laksmi. Like the Mahābhārata, the Puranas also regard 
her as a daughter of Daksa, the wife of Dharma, the mother of 
Kama, and the sister of Dhatr and Vidhātr. However, the 
Puranas give a few more details about her. 


The representation of Sri or Laksmi in the Indian sculp- 
tural and numismatic art begins from about the 2nd century 
B.C. and continued-for more than a millennium upto the 12th 
century A.D. and lingers even upto the present day. There has 
been a good deal of controversy regarding the.identification of 
the goddess represented with two elephants pouring water over 
her. Coomaraswamy regarded her as  Brahmanical Laksmi 
and tried to trace her history from the Rgveda. He feels 


that the goddess has her associations with the waters and the 
lotus since very early times, and the lotus jsa symbol of 
waters. In his opinion, the elephants and water represent 
or symbolise the clouds and the rains. He also feels that 
Aditi, wife of Visnu and a personification of Nature as the 
Great Mother, presents close analogies with STī-Laksmī asa 
goddess of fertility and wealth, and something of Aditi is 
certainly present in the later Sri. He refers to the early Jain 
literature mentioning the auspicious dreams of Trišalā in- 
cluding the abhiseka of Sri. Foucher, on the other hand, sees 
the nativity of the Buddha in the so-called Gajalaksmi repre- 
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sentation. He is promted and guided by statistical data and 


the absence of representation of the birth of tbe Buddha among 
the Buddhist scenes. In his opinion, the lotus is the symbol of 
miraculous birth and represented the miracle of the Buddha's 
birth in the beginning, and this is the reason of its frequency 
and popularity. In his view, the  puürna-ghata with lotus 
issuing from it also represents the Buddha's nativity, and this 
is why the pūrna-ghata motif is found in widely separated 
Buddhist sites like Sanchi, Bharhut, Mathura, Amaravati and 
Gandhāra, The female figure, according to Foucher, came 
later and the two elephants still later, though, in art, these 
four motifs occur side by side. He feels that the elephant 
came to be associated with the motif being mistaken for the 
two Nagas ( as nāga also stands for ‘elephant’) mentioned in 
the Buddhist literature to have bathed the new born Buddha 
with two streams of warm and cold water. He further says 
that the goddess cannot be Laksmi as she is treated with scant 
respect in the Buddhist literature and no satisfactory 
Brahmanical explanation can be found for the representation 
of the two elephants. References in early Indian literature, how- 
ever, go to show that. the hypothesis of Coomaraswamy is not 
unfounded. They do show the presence of the Brahmanical 
goddess gradually assuming a definite form. On the other 
hand, the conclusions of Foucher regarding the so-called Gaja- 
laksmi are borne out by circumstantial sculptural and numis- 
matic evidence. In their conception, the Buddhists might 
have borrowed a great deal from the earlier Indian traditions ; 
but the goddess on the Buddhist monuments appears to 
represent only Maya and the nativity of the Buddha. The 
facts that she and Sirima Devatà occur together at Bharhut, 
that she is represented with folded hands in certain cases at 
Bharhut and Sanchi, that the elephants in similar posture are 
represented bathing the Bodhi tree and the stūpa at Kanheri, 
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and that she is mostly found on the Buddhist monuments, one 

of which is of Yavana authorship go in favour of Foucber's 
identification. The postures of some of the standing figures 

at Sanchi may also indicate the same. Furthermore, there 

is a representation of the scene in which behind the two ele- 
phants are represented alotus and an umbrella, the latter 
definitely indicative and symbolical of the Buddha's presence. 

The attendants of the goddess regarded my Coomaraswamy 

and S. S. Bhattacharya as bearing food and drink are really 

the bearers of kasuka and prasādhana-maīījusā, both indicative 

of royalty and befitting the representation of Maya. In another 
scene, a lady with folded hands is similarly attended by two 

female attendants carrying pitcher and umbrella respectively. 

The identification of the goddess on the reverse of certain 

types of the Gupta coins has also aroused some controversy 
because of her association-with the lion and the lotus at the 

same time. R. K. Dikshit on the basis of three images from 
Khajuraho and the authority of Hemādri has tried to prove 

that the goddess is Laksmi. S. N. Mishra has further tried 

to show that literary evidence associates the lion, lotus and 

pasa, the first as her mount and the second and third as her 
attributes, with the goddess Laksmi or Mahālaksmī. The 11th- 

12th century sculptural and literary evidence may not bear 
sufficient weight in the eyes of scholars for identifying the 
device on the fourth-fifth century coinage. It may be pointed 

out, however, that the Khajuraho sculptures mark the conti- 

, nuity of an earlier tradition. The existence of such a 

tradition in the earlier age is indicated by certain sculptures of 

the Gupta-Pratīhāra periods in which the goddess has lion as 
6 her mount and the lotus as her attributes and is also being 

$ anointed by two elephants. The identification of the goddess as 

= . Laksmi therefore appears to be beyond doubt and is in keeping — — 

with the earlier tradition which may perhaps be traced back — — 
to the controversial coin of Azes. for wd 
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SUPPLEMENT TO PART I 
x 
Foreign Official Designations in Early Indian Records* 


Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, Centre of Advanced Study 
in AIHC, Calcutta University 


Of the numerous official designations mentioned in early 
Indian records, a few have been noticed fo represent the 
Indianised forms of some foreign expressions denoting officers, 
while there are others which contain some foreign words. 
Sometimes, designations of the first type are also found joined 
with some Indian words. In the following lines, an attempt 
has been made to enumerate both these types of official 
designations. 

1l. Ksatrapa and Mahāksatrapa.  Ksatrapa was the title 
of the viceroys who governed the provinces under the Scytho- 
Kusāna rulers. The word Ksatrapa ( satrap ) is a Sanskritised 
form ofthe Old Persian Khshathrapāvan. Traced in the coin 
legends and inscriptions,* it has been interpreted fo mean ‘the 
protector of the land,’ ‘the protector of the kingdom’, ‘the 
protector of the realm’, ‘a provincial governor’, etc., by 
different scholars. Elsewhere we have shown fhat the 
occurrence of the word in Prakrit Khattapaka in the Argavijjā 





*[ The revised copy of the paper reached us in February, 1970.—Ed.] 

1 Fora discussion on some Indian official designations mentioned in 
epigraphic records, see D. C. Sircar's Indian Epigraphy, Delhi, 1965, 
pp. 351-76. 

2 E.J. Rapson, Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etes, 1908, 
p. €. ; H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 6th cd., 1953, 


p. 443. 
3 Sec the author's paper in JAIH, Vol. I, p. 31. 
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does not support the view of Rapson and Bhandarkar that it 
never occurs in Indian literature.” In the Persian adminis- 
trative setup, the satrap was the head of the province. He 
used to collect taxes and control local officials and subject 
tribes and cities. He was also the 'supreme judge of the 
province to whose **chair" every civil and criminal case could 
be brought'. Responsibility for the safety of the roads was 
also vested in him and he had to ‘put down brigands and 
rebels’. The regular army of his province and the fortresses 
were not, however, dependent on him .and were commanded 
by royal officers, though he was allowed to *have troops in his 
own service’, ‘When the empire decayed, the satraps often 
enjoyed practical independence, especially as it became 
customary to appoint them also as generals-in-chief of their 
army district, contrary to the original rule’, Alexander and his 
successors retained the satrapal administration especially in 
the Seleucid empire where the satrap was generally called 
strategus.” 

It has been noticed that sometimes the Sanskrit word maha 
is added before ksatrapa in Indian sources to indicate a greater 
position. Ordinarily, the Ksatrapa became a Mahaksatrapa 
after the "death of his predecessor. This seems apparent from 
the fact that whereas Šodāsa has been described as Ksatrapa 
in the Mathura lion-capital inscriptions? in which his father 
Rajula has been described as a Mahaksatrapa, in another 
Mathura epigraph dated year 72,” he has been described as a 


4 Loc.cit. See also D. R. Bhandarkar, Foreign Elements in the Hindu” 
Population, Calcutta University reprint, P. 16. 
„5 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XX, 1965, p. 8. Cf, also our discus- 
sion on Stratega below. 

6 D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civi- 
lization, Vol. I, 1965, pp. 114-18. E 

7 Ibid., p. 120. 
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Mahāksatrapa. As the title Mahdksatrapa is noticed for the 
first time, among the available records, in the inscriptions on 
the Mathura lion-capital and on the coins of Rājūla, Sten 
Konow believes that this higher title was introduced not long 
before the time of the said lion-capital.* Mahdksatrapa 
Kharapallana and KAsairapa Vanaspara are mentioned in the 
Sarnath inscription of the Kusana king Kaniska probably as 
governors of the eastern part of the latter’s empire. It has been 
suggested that the relationship between the Mahdksatrapa and 
the Ksatrapa was ‘something like that between the Rājan and 
the Yuvardja ruling at the same time from the same station or 
from different stations'.' ^ Chatrapati, the late Marathi royal 


title, is taken as an echo of Chatrapa, another Prakrit form 
of Ksatrapa."' 


2. Meridarkha. The word mentioned in two Kharosthi 
inscriptions one from Swat, which applies it to one Theudora,!'* 
and another? from Taxila. The two Meridarkhas are men- 
tioned as establishing Buddhist relics and sanctuaries.* The 
word is an Indianished form of Greek Meridarkhes meaning 
‘a district officer.” 


3. Stratega. It occurs on some copper and billon coins 
as a title of ASpavarman, son of Indravarman.^ The word is 





8 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Part I, 1929, p. xxxiv. 
9 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 173ff. 
IO Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 114, note 2. 
11 Loe. cit- 
12 Corps. Ins. Ind., Vol. II, Part I, p. 2. 
13 Ibid., p. 5. 
14 Ibid.. p. XY. 
15 Ibid., p. 2; Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 515. 
16 R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, 
1914, pp. 130-31, 150. A£pavarman served under Azes II and Gondophernes. 
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derived from Greek strategos,” ‘a general’, which often indicat- 
ed an officer with much wider functions.!? 

4. Ganjavara, Gafijapati and Ganj-üádhipati. Gaījavara as 
the designation of an officer occurs in a Mathura inscription!? 
of the Saka chief Šodāsa, in Kalhana's Rzjataraügini? and in 
the Lokaprakāša ascribed to Ksemendra.* It is the same as 
Persian Ganjwar meaning ‘a treasurer’, derived from ganj, 
"treasury'.?* That gañja, an Indianised form of ganj, denoted a 
treasury is not only borne out by the Ràjatarangini,? but also 
by Utpala's commentary on the Brhatsamhita (52.13) which 
explains it as koša-bhavanam (i.e. treasury).2* It is interesting 
to note that sometimes such Indian words as pati, adhipati, 
etc., are added to ganja. In the Taleswar (Almora District, 
U. P.) plate of Dyutivarman who flourished about the sixth 
century A. D., we find reference to the Ganjapati, while the 
Lokaprakāša refers to the Gafj-ādhipati.2* Gaījavara, Gaiijapati 
and Garnj-adhipati refer to one and the same officer. 

5. Dibira or Divira and Divirapati or Divirapati. Dibira or 
Divira is mentioned in the Khoh plates?” of king Jayanātha 
Of Uccakalpa; dated'496 A. D., and in the Ràjataraüngini which 
mentions it as distinct from XKayastha.? On the authority of 


17 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 515 ; D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, op. 


cit., pp. 113, 127. 
18 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 21, 1965, p. 452. “The best known is 


the Athenian Strategus, originally a military official, who, in the latter half 
Of the Sth century B.C., became the most important state official." 


19 Select Inscriptions, op. cit., p. 121, 
20 Rajatarangini, V. 177. 


2 Ibid., trans. Stein, Vol. I, p. 210, note. 
22 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Delhi, 1966, p. 122. 


23 IV. 589. 
24 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 95. 
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the Lokaprakāša, Bühler interpreted Dibira as a ‘clerk, writer 
or accountant'.*? "The designation is itself an Indianised form 
of Persian Dabir meaning ‘a writer, a secretary’. The Loka- 
prakāša refers to various classes of diviras, e. g. ganja-divira, 
nagara-divira, grāma-divira and khavāša-divira*? the first three 
probably meaning ‘the treasury accountant’, ‘the city account- 
ant’, ‘the village accountant’ respectively, while the meaning 
of the fourth is uncertain.» The word pati is added to Divira 
or Divira not only in the Taleswar plate referred to above, but 
also frequently in the inscriptions of the Maitrakas of Valabhi 
from the latter part of the sixth century A.D.™ and in many 
other records.** 


6. Sarabhanga, Sarabhaiga, Sarobhatga and Sarārmgha. 
Sometimes it is found that the word is spelt differently even 
in the records of the same king. Thus, the Nālandā copper- 
plate? of king Devapāla (c. 810-54 A.D.) of Bengal and Bihar 
spells it as Šarabhariga while the Monghyr plate?! of the same 
king has Sarabhanga. In a tenth century epigrapb*” of king 
Vidagdha of Chamba in the Himalayas, the word is found to 
occur in the form Sarobhaiga. The difference in the spelling 
of the word has been taken to suggest its foreign origin, and 
D. C, Sircar points out that the word is an Indian modiflca- 
tian of Persian Sarhang meaning ‘a commander'.?* Sarhang, 


29 Ind.Ant., Vol. VI, p. 10. 

3O Stein, loc. cit. 

*[ Khavasa-divirais Dabir Khas, ‘Private Secretary". —Ed.] 

31 Bhandarkar's List, No. 1326 ; Ep.Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 95. 

32 Navalakhi plates of Siladitya I (Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, pp. 178, 182); 
Manor plates of Vinayāditya (ibid., Vol. XXVII, pp. 18, 22); cf. also Sircar, 
Ind. Ep. Gloss., p. 99. 

33 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 321, text line 29. 

34 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 306, text line 32. 

35 Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, Part I, p. 166, text line ré 

^ 36 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 96. 
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is derived from sar (Sanskrit širas), ‘the head’, and Old Persian 
hanga (Sanskrit sangha), ‘a company’, in the sense of ‘the head 
of a contingent of troops’. In the Hatun (Gilgit) inscription 
of the Sahi king Patoladeva who flourished about the seventh 
century A.D., the expression is found as sarāmgha in the 
Official designation Giligittd-sardmgha, ‘the chief of the army 
at Gilgit’. Sardmgha of the Hatun inscription has tentatively 
been taken to mean ‘a military governor’. 

The same designation is noticed in the form Serdrig in 
Hindi and Sārerig in Bengali." Wilson's Glossary recognises 
Persian Sarhang and Indian Serārig and explains the desig- 
nation as follows: ‘a commander; but generally applied in 
India to the headman of a native crew whether on boarda 
ship or boat; also to the headman of a gang of natives 
attached to artillery, dragging guns, or to the army in general, 
as tent-pitchers and the like, orto the head of gangs of a 
superior order of labourers employed in public or private 
works, in docks, and buildings, etc.’** | 

7. Tikina. The word forms a part of the expression 
pratita-tikina occurring inthe Nalanda stone inscription of 
the reign of Yasovarman (c. 725-53 A. D.), which refers to one 
Malada as the son ofa Tikina who was the minister and 
frontier-oflicer of king Yašovarman and the governor of the 
northern provinces of his kingdom.?? Tikina has been taken 
as an Indianised form of Turkish figin, tegin or tagin meaning 
‘a prince of the blood’, and especially used in respect of the 
son or the brother of the Khan.*° The Chinese rendering of 
the word is t’0-k’in. Recognised for the first time by Thomsen 

inthe Orkhan inscriptions, several instances of its use are — ifs 
noticed in Chavannes' Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) E > 
| SU C - XE 
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eA Ibid., p. 97. | id 
38 See also Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Serang. ek S 
| — 39 Ep. Ind, Vol. XX, p. 43, text line 4. p 
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Occidentaux. In the Nalanda inscription the Tikina has been 
described as pratīta, i.e. ‘distinguished’ or ‘well-known’. 

8. Pilupati or Pilüpati and Mahdpilupati, Mahāpīlūpati, 
or Mahāpalupati. Mahdpilupati occurs in a large number 
of inscriptions.! The Madanpur plate of Sricandra mentions 
it as Mahāpīlūpati,* whereas in the Sankheda grant of 
Santilla, general of Nirihullaka, it occurs in the form of 
Mahàpalupati. While Pilūpati has been noticed in the 
Nagardhan  plates'* of Svāmirāja (c. 570-90 A.D.), it is 
mentioned as Pī/upati in the Taleswar plates of Dyutivarman 
and Visnuvarman.** In both the Taleswar plates, Pilupati and 
Aivapati have been referred to side by side. The word pilu 
in the designation has been taken to be the same as Arabic- 
Persian fil meaning ‘an elephant’ and the designation as 
denoting ‘leader of the elephant force’ or ‘keeper of the 
elephants’.*° 

9. Drammasaustha and Drammasustha. The Purātana- 
prabandhasaüngraha mentions the Drammasaustha^ and the 


41 See, besides the Nalanda spurious copper-plate inscription of 
Samudragupta (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, pp. 50, 53), the Gunaighar plate (507 
A.D.) of Vainyagupta (Sel. Ins., op. cit., p. 343), Abhona plates of Kalacuri 
Sankaragana, dated 595-96 A.D. (Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 298), Belava plate of 
Bhojavarman (N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ul, 1929, 
p. 21), the copper-plate grants of the Sena kings Vijayasena (ibid., p. 63), 
Ballalasena (ibid., p. 73) and Laksmaņasenī (ibid., pp. 87, 96, 102, 111; 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 217; Vol. XXVI, pp. 7 and 12, note) and the 
Panchobh plate of Samrmgrámagupta (JBORS, Vol. V, 1919, p. 588). 

42 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 57, text line 23. 

43 Ibid., Vol. IM, p. 23, text line 4. 

44 Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 8-9. 

45. Taleswar plate of Dyutivarman (ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 115, text line 5) 
and Taleswar plate of Visnuvarman (ibid., p. 119, text line 8). 

46 Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. ITI, p. 186. In the Mahāvyutpatti (p. 30), 
where the expression occurs along with Gajapati and  Asvapati, it has, how- 
ever, been explained as ‘chief treasurer’. 

47 Ed. Jinavijaya, p. 43. 
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Prabandhakoía the Drammasustha.*® The expressions have 
been explained as ‘well-versed in dramma'. We have dis- 
cussed these two designations elsewhere.” 


10. Bakanapati or Vakanapati. The designation has been 
traced in three Mathura inscriptions of the age of the Scytho- 
Kusāna kings. Sten Konow thought that Bakana or Vakana 
may represent the famous Wakhān, which is mentioned as 
Vokkana in works like the Divyāvadāna, so that the desig- 
nation would denote ‘the lord of Wakhan’." D. C. Sircar 
also supports Sten Konow when he regards Vakana of the 
Mathura inscription of Huviska of the year 28 as the 
name of a place. H. W. Bailey, however, points out 
that Bakanapati or Vakanapati occurs as a title of some foreign 
personages in all the three inscriptions. He draws attention 
to the fact that pati means not only ‘lord of’ but also ‘official 
in charge of’ in both the Iranian and Indian languages. He 
connects bakana or vakana in Bakanapati and Vakanapati with 
Iranian bagana meaning ‘connected with the gods’ as an 
adjective in ana from baga, ‘god’, the same as Sogdian byn, ‘a 





48 Ed. Jinavijaya, p. 49. 

49 B. J. Sandesara and J. P. Thaker, Lexicographical Studies in Jaina 
Sanskrit, Baroda, 1962, p. 75. For a discussion on dramma, see R, C. 
Agrawala in Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 64ff, Cf. also the author's 
paper, ibid., Vol. XXX, pp. 96-101. 

50 See Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. II pp. 94-103, 

51 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, p. 60, L. Bachhofer (JAOS, 1941, p. 250) also 


accepted the suggestion, Sten Konow further opined that Hum following 


Bakanapatina in the Māt inscription may be connected with the old name 


of Wakhān represented by Chinese Hiu-mi or that of its capital, Chinese 
Ho-mo. 


52 Sel. Ins., op. cit., p. 152, note 9. For Wakhān, see BSOAS, Vol. ING 
jā C 


p. 402. 
33 BSOAS, Vol. XIV, pp. 420-23. 
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temple’, and observed that the title actually stands for ‘an 
official in charge of temples ( or a temple Y. According. to 
him, this meaning suits the reference to devakula in the first 
two inscriptions and would ‘well apply also to the punya-Sala 
(hall of merit) of the third'. 
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» . Mukhopadhyay, Sm. M. 3, 83-85 
d Muktešvara temple 92n, 93, 99 










N 


Nabhakas 32 

Nābhapaiktis 32 

Nagara-bhukti 115, 123 

Nagara-divira 167 

Nagara-laksmi 130 

Nagardhan plates of Svamiraja 169 

Nagas 66-67 

Nagpur prasasti of the Paramāras 
140 

Nahapána 40 

Nalanda 115, 119 

Nālandā— copper-plate of king 
Devapala 167 ; inscriptions 169 ; 
spurious plate of Samudragupta 
169n ; stone inscription of Yaso- 
varman 168 

Nanaghat inscription 85 

Nanaka 106 

Nanda 9, 19 

Nanking 50 

Nagshi Rustum inscription 63 

Naradiya Purina 139n 

Narain, A. K. 4 

Narasimha incarnation 97 

Narayana 88-89, 95, 108, 109n, 110 
133 

Nārāyaņadeva, poet 108 

Niarayana—Sarasvati 136 

Narayana-stuti 130 z 

Nārāyānī 87 

Nārāyanī-Laksmī 130-31 






Nāta-māndira 93 ši : | 
Navagraha 96 PET 
Navalakhi plates of Siladitya 167a a 






Nearchus 54 ie 







Needham. 49n 
Negi, J. S. 76n | » p j 
Negro 16 | ea 
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Neminatha 107 
Nepala-varsa 135 
New Delhi 117 
Nicaia 57-58 
Nicator 39 
Nicephoros 39 
Nīlācala 101 
Nilamádhava 103 
Nimapara (Puri Dist.) 94 
Nimār Dist. 141 
Nirfti 99 
Niya ( west of Yarkhand) 48 
Nrsimha Purana 97 
Nysa, city 52, 58 and n 
Nysatia 58 

O 
Oado 71 
Ocsho 67 
Ohind 40 
Opian (Hu-pi-na) 53 
Oreitai 58 
Orissa 8, 71, 93-94, 98, 104 
Orkhan inscriptions 168 
Oxus 68 
Ozene (Ujjayini) 57 


P 
N padma 134-35, 137 
js FPadmalādevī 98 


. — — Padmanábha—Dharmada 136 
IT: Padmapani 17, 19 

br Padma Purana 108 and n, 139n 
Padmavati 66 

Pakistan 10, 27, 34, 52, 77 














Pod j- - Palmyrene lady 20 
B 133, 138 


Paficála T 128 
E 49 and n 


Pandey, Deenabandhu 129 
Pandyas 32 

Panjshir river 57 

pankaja 135 

Pantaleon 37, 87-88, 130 
Parākramabāhu I 84 
Paratan 68 

Pargiter 60n, 69n 
Parinirvāga 45 
Paropamisadae (Kabul region) 25 
pāršvadevatās 96 

Parthian 21, 38, 40, 79n 
Pārvatī 88, 130, 132, 134, 139 
paia 8&6 

Pasana 5 

Pasiani 63 

pata 133 

Patala 53-55 

Patalenc 54 

Pataliputra 45, 69-71 
Patafijali 55 

Patna University 3, 83 
pecaka 137 

Pelliot, Paul 62, 64 
Pcriegetes 69 

Periplus 54, 56 

Persepolis 66 

Pēršia 46 

Persian 12, 15-16, 36, 59, 61 
Persian Gulf 7 
Perso-Mughul 6 

Peshawar 6, 47, 68 
Peucolaotis (Puskalāvatī) 88n 
Peucolaus 87, 88 and n 
Pfister, R. 14n 
Phalgunātha 132 

Phalguni 128 
Phalgunimitra 128 
Philoxenus 40 

Phrynoi people 69 

Piart, M. R. 28 

Pilupati, Pilupati 169 


Pista 93 
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Pitàmbara Dàsa 97 
Pliny 61, 69 
Porus 58 
Prabandhacintàna ni 69 
Prabandhakoša 170 
Prabhakaravardhana 42 
Prajīāpāramitā (Ta-che-lu-luen) 64 
Prakyti-khanda  133n 
Pramanik, L. K. 3,9 
prasāda 140 and n 
prasadhana-manjusa 162 
Pratapasila-Prabhakaravardhana 42 
Pratita-tikina 168 
Priyadaršin (Ašoka) 26-30 
Ptolemy 54—57, 60n, 61, 70, 78 
Pulakešin II 13 
Pulindas 32 


Puri, B.N. 60n, 61n, 67n, 72n 
= PuriDist. 94-95, 97-98 

|. purna-ghata 161 

" Een domm 127 

== AJ sapura 6, 44 

|. Purus tama 98n, 100 and n, 135 
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URGES _ 


Raipur 117 

Ràajagrha-visaya 116 

Rajaguru, S. N. 99n 

Rajalaksmi $4, 111 

Rajanya-janapada 127 

Rajaraja 95 

Rajasthan 57, 66 

Rājasundarī 95 

Rājataratgiņī 10, 106 

Rajghat 116 

Rajja-siri-dayika devata 143 

Rājūla, Rājuvula 118n, 165 

Ralph 12 

Rāma 94 

Rāmakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture 134 

Ramanujam, B. V. 4 

Ramayana 59, 64, 92n, 96, 122 

Rāmešvāra temple 97 

Ranade, R. D. 75 andn 

Rafījuvula 127 

Rao, Gopinatha 137 

Rapson, E. J. 67n, 164 

Ratnagiri 93 

Rāstrikas 25n 

Rawlinson 47n 

Reischauēr 49n SIn 

Remusat 43 

Rgveda-parišista 128 

Rhambacia 58 

Rhys Davids 53 

Robert 56 

Roman 19, 21n, 47, 71 

Rome 2In, 47 

Rostovtzeff 46n 

Rudrāvarman 38-39 
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Sachau 73n 
Saddharmasmytyupasthana 61 
Sagala (Šākala, Sialkot) 55 


185. 


Sarobhaiga 167 
saroja 135 
Sarnath inscription of Kaniska 165 


Sāhānusāhi 67 Sarvanátha 70 

Sahasralihga 132 Sarvavarman 42 

Saka 67-68, 70 Šašāhka 118n 

Saka-dvipa 76 Sassanian 13, 22, 66 ; Iranians 23 
Saka-dvipi Brahmana 79 Sasthī 129 


Šaka era 24, 42, 74 


Sastri, K. A. N. 45n, 47n, 66n 


Šākala 55 Satakarni 40 

Šakā Tigrakhaudā 63 Šatapatha Brāhmana 12On 
Sāketa 71 Satavahana 11, 40-41 
Sakya clan 45 Satraps 40-42 

Salikedara Jūtaka 142 Saugor 4 

samadhi 140 and n Sauvira 55 

samapada posture 134 Schlumberger, Daniel 26-28 


samapada-sthanaka 134 
samata 140 and n 
Samudragupta 66, 85, 131 


Scythia (Indo-Scythia) 56 
Scythians 10, 23, 53, 57, 68 
Scytho-Parthians 79n 


Samvatsarapradipa 139 Seleucid empire 164 
Samyuktāpama 64 Seleucus 25 
Sanchi 122n, 161 Senart 68 
Sandesara, B. J. 170 Serang 168 

~ Sankalia, H. D. 74 esadatta 127 


Sāikāsya 45 
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Sankrityayan, Rahul 


+ 


! ^o Sami, ' Sadāsivaratha 92 


Sankha 134-35, 137 
Sahkheda grant of Santilla 
63n 
Sarabhaūga, Šarabha tiga 167 
Sarablaiga Jütaka 142 
Sarabhapuriyas 117 and n 
Saradatilaka 141 


169 


| Rod 167 


| Sarasvati 83—84, 86, 89n, 96, 101-02, 
. 106-11, 137-38, 139 and n, 140 





Shahabad Dist. 69 
Shahbazgarhi 8, 28, 30 
Shāpūr I 66-68 
Shar-i-kuna 26 
Sharma, G. R. 76n 
Shen-shen 44 
Shensi 43—44, 51 
Shih Huanz-ti 48 
Shirin 15 
Shuang-mi 61 
Sialkot 55 


Sarasvat-otsava 140 Sian 44 

EU | 

L3 Siao-Yue-chi 64 

| J Saraucae (Sacarauli) 63 
; Sāreig 168 ) Siddhārtha 22, 112 
Sarhane 167 sigloi, siglos 36 
Sarkar, jurudas 100n Silādas 68 


Siladitya-Harsavardhana 42 
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Silpaprakafa 92andn 

Silparatna 120n, 121n, 122n, 136- 
38 

Šilpa-šāstra 92 

simhasana 138 

Simhavühini 86 

Singhbhum 71 

Sircar, D. C. 3-5, 7-10, 26 and n, 
28n, 47n, 55-56, 57n, 63n, 67n, 
68n, 83-90, 107, 110n, 133, 163n, 
167, 170 

Siri 142-43 

Siri-Jataka 144 

Siri-Kālakaņņi Jataka 122n, 142- 
43 

Siri-Lakkhg  142n, 144 

Sirimā-devatā 91n, 161 

Šišupālgadh 71 

Šītalā temple inscription 133 


Šiva 84, 88, 97, 107, 130, 132, 134, 


139 
Šivadatta 118n, 119n, 126-27 
Šivaghosa 127 
Sivaramamurti, C. 92n 
Si-yu-ki 43n 
Skandagupta 42, 110 
Skanda Purana 89, 106and n, 
108n 
Smith, V. A. 13n,25, 54, 57, 72n 
Šodāsa 118n, 127, 164, 166 










Spooner, D. B. 77n, 114, 119n 
Sprengling 68n 

ramanas 31, 33 

Šrāvastī 45 

Šrī 91, 100, 107, 109-10, 140 
Sri-Bhagavan 139 

Sridhara—Dhrti 136 

Srj-Laksmj 128, 130 

Srinagar 56 

Šrī-Paūīcamī 140 

Šrī-Rāma 94 and n 

Sri-sukta 124, 128 

Srivastava, V, C. 4, 73, 74n 
frivatsa symbol 129 

Šriyādevī 98 

Ssu-ma-chien 62 

Stein, A. 56 

Sten Konow, 91, 165, 170 

Strabo 63 and n, 69 

Stratega 165 

Strategos 166 

Subhadrā 101-02 

Subhakaradeva 95 

Subhalaksmi 92 

Suciparivara 144 

Sidra 53 

Suhmas 75 

Sukhchainpur 58 

Sumafngala Jataka 142-43 " 
Sundara-cola 110n 

Sundaram, K. 3-5, 43, 83, 85, 89 
Sundari Chowk 136 co ME 
Sarya 141 — 
Süryamitra 77 and n, 127 Tes 
Suvarnabhümi 46 - 
Sveta-varaha 97 | 
Swat 44, 58, 165 
Switzerland 134 
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T Tokharian 20, 65 
Tabari 68 Tokharistan 61-62, 64 
Ta-che-lu-luen 64 Tokhri 64 
Tadaka 69 T'o-k'in 168 
Tagin 168 Toramana 42, 116, 131 
Ta-hia (Bactria) 61-62, 64, 67 Toranalaksmi 92 
Taksasila 25, 44 Toru, Meneda 62 
Taleswar plate—of Dyütivarman Traikütaka 41 
166-67, 169 and n ; of Visnuvar- Trilocana temple 97 
man 169n Tripathi, L. K. 3-7, 9-10, 83-86, 
Tāmralipti 45, 47 136 
Tāmraparņī 32 Tripathi, N. 104 
Tanirasāra 133, 135, 138 Tripathi, R.S. 43n 
Tārā 98 Tripura 89 
Tarim 44 and n, 48-49 Trišalā 120n 
Tarn, W.W. 25 and n,130 Trivikrama—Atīcchā 136 
Tartars 51 Trogus 63 
] Tashkent 68 Tsien-Han-shu 62 
Taügara 65 Tsong-ling (Pamirs) 61 
Távatimsa-devaloka 143n Tucci 26 
Taxila 36-37, 57, 76, 130 Tu-ho-lo 61, 64 
Ta Yue-chi 49n, 62n, 65, 67 Tukhāras 60—62, 64-65, 68 
Tegin 168 Tu-kiu-li river 70 
Tekkali plates 104 Tu-mi 62 
Teou-sha-lo 64 Turamāya 32 
Tesakuna Jaitaka 144 Turan 68 
Thaker, J. P. 170 Turuska 10 
Thakurdiya plates 117 Tusaras 60-65 
Thomas, F. W. 76n U 
Thomsen 16g Uccakalpa 70, 166 
Tiao-pien (Devavarman) 47n Udayagiri 91 
Tibetan 22, 24, 71 Uddiyana 44 
Tien-chu 67, 70 Uddyotakeíarin 103 
Tigin, Tikina 168-69 Udra 103 
Tippera 117, 119 Uigur colophons 64 
Tirhut (Mithila) 69 Ujjain 41 
. Tochari 63, 65, 69—70 Ujjayini 57, 127 
T Tocharians 62, 64 ulūka 137 
E Tocharoi 61 Uma 107 
5 Toghara-Tokhara 65 Upadhyaya, B. S. 18n 





" Tokhar (people) 65 Upanisad 75 
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Ushkārā 55 Vicitra Nysimha Purana 97 
Uskur 55 Vidyā 135, 138 
Utkala 4, 103 Vidya Prakash 4 
Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 4, Vijaya-Laksmipura 103 
91, 94, 96n Vimalā temple 98 
Utpala 134-35, 166 vi nd-pustaka-dhàrini 138 
Uttamadatta 127 Vindhyas 71 
Uttara-Kurus 61 Vira-Kesarideva 97 
Uttāramānasa tank 132 Viralakkhi 143 
Uttarapatha 8, 10, 25, 51, 55 Virasenasa 129 
Uttar Pradesh 42, 67, 119 Višākhadeva 118n, 126 
v Visaladeva 106 
Vadrantapa-visaya 118 Visnu 10, 84-85, 88, 91, 94-98, 100, 
Vagbhavi-devata 138n 103, 106, 107 and n, 123, 125, 
Vāgdevī 89n, 108 135, 138-39 
Vahana 137 Visnu—Dāntī 135 
Vaikuntha 135 Vis nucharmottara Purana 120n, 
Vaimaki tribe 38-39 121n 
Vaišālī 45 Visnu-Kfsna 89 
Vaisnavi (goddess) 97-98 Vis nu Purina 69, 138 
Vaisnavi Mahálaksmi 86 Visnu-vallabha 138n 
Vajheska 10,56 Višvāmitra 38 
= Vajramundi 93 Vitasta 56 
nga vakana 170 Vogel 167n 
a. fa Vakanapati 170 Vokkāņa 170 d 
ran zo Vākātāka 11-12, 22 Vrsnis 38, 39 
|. Valabhī 42 Vyāghrasena 41 € 
d nu  . Vamana—Atipati 136 vyajana 137 ^a 
|  . "Nahgiya Sahitya Parisad 138 vyākarana 55 Ini JS 
Varāhā incarnation 97 Vyāsa, Mādhava 86 : Š 
d | Varanasi 45 Ww - g^ "a 
Yara, Barbaras 54 Wakhān, 170  — LM s 
ásiska 10, 55 Waltair 3,83. 2 > “Sem 
Weber 73 "ta ud tmc 





P /'àsisetbiputra-Pu] | 
= me takar Wei-lio 67 x "F 
Wei-tsing (general of Woi) 49 ka AE 
Whitehead, R. B., 118n, 130, 165n 
Wu-ti (emperor. of Han | j ? a 155 
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> Yajfa-varáha 97 Yepoti 45n 
. Yaksapala 85, 88, 132-33 Ye-tiao (Java) 47n 
| . . VWaksas 122-23 Yonaka 8-9, 52and n 
Yaksini 37 Yonaloka 7 
Yaksini Afvamukhi 130 Yonas 7 
Yamuna 67 Yuc-chi 49n, 62-65, 67, 70 
Yarkhand (Gilgit) 48-49 
NUM 17 Zz 
audheyas 38, 66, 129 
Yavadvipa (Java) 47n Zeda inscription 68 
NF Yavana 7-9, 26-27, 31n, 32, 78 mp guides Mu 
tr; Yavanis 18 Zukur 56 
, Yazdani 12 and n, 13, 14n, 16n, Zukru (Zukur) 56 


18n, 19n, 20, 21 and n, 23 











Addenda et Corrigenda 


Page 3, line 20.—Read—B. P. Mazumdar 

" » line 31.— Read —L. K. Pramanik 

c 8, line 15.—Add Note—The inscription has recently appeared 
in English io the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXXVII, 
pp. 19317. 

» #2, note 43.—Add Editorial Note—Cf. Sircar, The Successors of the 
Saáravahanas in the Lower Deccan, 1939, pp. 325-26 ; 
also Studies in the Society and Administration of 
Ancient and Medieval India, Vol, I, 1967, pp. 71-72. 

x 35,note.— Read—December, 1969 

» 39, line 11.—Read—alphabet 

» 40, line 23.—Read—Nahapāna 

„ 41, line 14.—Read— Yajūa-Šātakarņi 

41 » line 23.—Read—line below 

» line 27.— Read—temporary sway 

» 49, note 13. —Read—R cischauer 

» 52, line 2 —Read —Uttarápatha 

„ 73,note 2,line 1.-- Read — Vais navism, Saivism 

,;84, note. —Add—See below, p. 139, note 13. 

, 89 note, line 1.—Read—Dinabandhu 

„„ 92,note 5,line 1.—Add Editorial Note—The intended reading seems to 

be Lakgmim 

»»  » line 2.—Read— Silpaprakasa 

D < d line 8 —Read—Buddhists had 

„95, note 8.—Add Editorial Note—See below, p. 137, note 5. 

,, 110, note 18, line 5.—Read—asvadit-endu-vigalan ; 

„ 126, note.—Read—November, 1969. 

„ 129, last line.—Add Editorial Note—Jyesthasa is the wrong reading 
for Jvesthadattasya. See Allan's Car. (A. I.), p. 279, 
No. 2, and p. cl iii; Smith's Cat., p.209, Pl. X XUI. 7. 

„„ 130, lines 18ff.—Add Editorial Nore—Laksmi's association with cow 
or bull may be explained by her husband's (i.e. 
Krsna-Vásudeva's) conception as Go-Brühmana-hita 

7 (Mbh., XII. 47.94). Cf. also Sircar, Studies in 
4 Indian Coins, p. 258. 


30, 22-23 
ay dat ei ff \ aaa Editorial Note—Sce above, p. 87, lines 27IT. 
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» 137, note 6.—Add Editorial Note—Sce above, p. 95, note 8. 
» » » 7.—Add—The barn owl is called Laksmi-petica (Laksmi's- 
< owl), the other three kinds being Kal-penca ( hawk 
owl), Kuture-pejica (spotted owl) and Hutum petīcā 
(brown fish owl). Sce J. M. Das, Bāūigālā Bhasar 
Abhidhàn, s. v. penca. 
+ 139, note 13, line 11.— Read—and Brahman 
» 141, line 7,— Read—Madhya Pradesh?9 
+» 
Mahāummagga Jātaka. 


147, line 17.—Add Editorial Note—Sarasvati is not mentioned in the 
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Fig. 1.—Bishnupur Terracotta Panel. 
Fig. 2.—Sri from Ananta Gumphā, Khandagiri. 
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Fig.3.—Door-frame of Monastery at Ratnagiri. 


Fig. 4. —Gajalaksmi from Jajpur. 
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PLATE IV 








Fig. 9.—Vaisnavī, Dharmašālā (Copyright : Orissa State Museum). 
Fig. 10.—Gajalaksmi on Door-lintel, Muktešvara Temple, Bhubaneswar, 





PLATE VI 





Figs. 11-19. — Gajalaksmi on Seals. 
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PLATE VIII 





PLATE IX 





Composite Bronze Image of Laksmi-Narayana from 
Nepal, now in the Museum für Volkerkunde, Basel. 
Reproduced from Journ. As. Soc, Vol. V, 1963, 
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